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HE New Orleans Republican, “ the official journal of the State 
of Louisiana,” publishes what purporis to be a telegram from 
General Dick Taylor to Mr. Kellogg, the “‘ Governor” of that State, 
dated Feb. 28, 1873, in which he says: ‘“ Act boldly and gene- 
rously ; the President will sustain such action. Do not listen to 
small oilice-holders. Act to make friends of good people. I speak by 
authority. You will be sustained.” This the Republican calls “ < 
bombshell in the Fusion camp,” and says it “smashes to atoms” 
the story published by the Nation that the President had read 
General Taylor a message sustaining McEnery, which was after- 
wards overruled by Senator Morton. ‘About this we shall only say 
that our informant professed to have received the story from General 
Taylor's lips, and we do not think anything short of General 
Taylor’s own contradiction ought to convict him of falsehood. It is 
to be observed, too, that the telegram is a collection of moral 
apothegms, which it seems to us very unlikely that General Taylor 
would pay for sending over the wires. He is a kind of man who 
would, we should think, transmit by mail any gnomie wisdom he | 
had to distribute. This is as much as saying that we have not im- | 
plicit faith in Louisiana politicians, not having heard of any recent 
religious awakening among them. 








We shall, therefore, suspend our | 
judgment till General Taylor’s return from Europe. The Republican 
says ‘‘the President’s mouth is closed by his position,” so that he | 
cannot contradict the story. This may be, but the Honorable Oliver | 
P. Morton’s mouth is not closed either by “ his position ” or anything | 
else. Why does not he utter a few wise saws on the subject ? | 
Fs | 
Another thing that should be recollected in connection with this | 
matter is the fact that in the earlier stages of the Louisiana troubles 
Mr. Kellogg was reported, on authority never, so fur as we know, | 
discredited, to be ready to “fuse” the decent members of his own | 
legislature with a certain number of the McEnery members, and so | 
set up a government that should “ make friends of good people ”— | 
to use the words of the General Taylor despatch. This, to quote the | 
despatch again, would have been to “act boldly and generously,” | 
and would precisely have been to “not listen to small office- | 
holders.” Until General Taylor’s return to this country and the 
publication of his own account of the matter, should any such publi- 
cation ever be made, we for our part shall believe that General Tay- 
lor would have been glad to see the McEnery party recognized as 
the true majority of the Louisiana voters ; that his mission to Wash- 
ington was to exert influence in favor of that recognition ; that, fail- 
ing this, he favored the fusion which Kellogg was understood to be 
then willing to make, though the ‘small office-holders” gave him 
different orders afterwards; that whether or not he ever had the 
President’s promise to support McEnery (and it is our belief that 
he had), he did have, if the now published telegram be genuine, the 
Presideat’s promise of support for the fusion project. 





July is, of all the months in the year, perhaps the most disagree- 
able in the Southern States. This is not merely owing to the heat of 
the weather, but to the fact that in July various sums of money—in- 
terest on State bonds especially—become due, and there is no 
money to pay with. All sorts of devices are now being resorted to 
throughout the South to get over this difficulty. Some time since 
the Treasurer of the State of Texas gave notice that a number of 
bonds issued by that State had been abstracted from the treasury, 
and were in consequence repudiated. Apparently this scheme was | 
too simple, for we hear now that the State has “receded from the | 
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position taken.” From Louisiana, notice has been sent Wall 
Street that the validity of some $250,000 of bonds issued in aid of 
the construction of a ship-canal is contested, on the ground that the 
issue was fraudulent and illegal. 


at 
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Meantime, in South Carolina the 
Supreme Court has under consideration a petition of Morton, 
Bliss & Co., of this city, filed to compel the State Comptroller to pay 
the interest on its bonds by levying “a pro-rata tax as required by 
law.” Some of the taxpayers, however, have filed a counter-petition, 
alleging that $7,250,000 bonds have been fraudulently tssued, and 
that the bonds on which Morton, Bliss & Co. claim interest are 
part of the fraudulent issue. There is also talk of repudiatin; 
entire debt of North Carolina—some $31,000,000, 
tion seems in some of the Southern States a foregone conclusion. 
Property has been taxed to such an extent that no more taxes can 
be laid on; yet they must be laid on to pay the debts. 
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A curious document is in circulation in Hlinois—a paraphrase of 
the Declaration of Independence, drawn up by the farmers. The 
opening paragraphs are very similar to those of the original instru- 
ment; but of course, when the farmers come to the grievanees 
they have to complain of, the list is rather diferent from that drawn 
up by the signers of the first Declaration. The history ef the 
railroad monopoly in this country, they say, * is a history of repeated 


| injuries and oppression, all having in direct object the establishment of 
| an absolute tyranny over the people of these States unequalled in any 


monarchy of the Gld World.” * To prove this, let faets be submitter 
to a candid world.” The facts are—tirst, that the railroads have, cor- 
the executive, and the judiciary; they have obstructed the 
ministration of justice for the purpose of striking terror to the hearts 
of the people ; they have brought oppressive suits and made oppres- 


sive arrests; they have virtually cut off our trace with distaut parts 


| of the world: 


“They have by false representation and subterfuge induced the 


pea 
| ple to subscribe funds to buiid roads, whose rates wheu built are so exorbi- 
| tant that in many instarces transportation by private conveyanes is less 
burdensome. They have procured charters by which they condemn and 
appropriate our lands without adequate compensation therefor, and arro- 
gantly claim that by virtue of these charters they are absolt bove tha 





They have procured a law of Congress by 
which they have dispossessed hundreds of farmers of the homes that by 


| years of toil they have built up; have induced others to mortgage their 
| farms for roads never intended to be built, aud, art 


er squandering the money 
-epll gat ver oe x sone 

thus obtained, have left their victims to the mercy of the courte wer which 
they held absolute sway.” 
These are some of the complaints of the farmers, who now, ‘ ap- 
pealing to the Supreme Judge of the world” for the rectitude of 
their intentions, etc., etc., hereby declare themsvives 
‘‘absolutely free and independent of all past political connections, and that 
we will give our suffrage only to such men for office, from the lowest officer 
in the State to the President of the United States, as we have good reason 
to believe will use their best endeavors to the promotion of these ends; and 
for the support of this declaration, with a firm reliance on Divine Provi- 
dence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor.” 


There is so much exaggeration about this, and so much vague- 
ness as to the remedies proposed, that we fear it is likely to cause 
amusement out of Illinois. [very one knows that the railroads are 
extortionate and unscrupulous, but they have not shown any desire 
to establish a “tyranny” in the United States such as was estab- 
lished in the last century by the English crown. Theiraim is a very 
simple one, and it is the same as that of the farmers. They are 
trying to make money. No doubt it becomes more and more 
for the interest of corporations, as they increase in power, to 
the State machinery. But as yet they only have 
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therefore, the pledge of the farmers’ lives and fortunes and sacred 
honors seems rather made for the sake of the pleasing associations 
connected with the words, than because they anticipate what Wash- 
ington and his associates had real reason to expect in case of failure. 
We hear of no other important movements of the farmers except that 
there are several indications, contained in resolutions passed by local 
conventions, that they are beginning to wake up tothe importance of 
free trade. In Stark County, for instance, they have resolved that : 


“To restore health to our crippled commerce, and to get a reduction of 
transportation tariffs by land and water to the cheapest basis of economy, 
it is essential that the carrying interest should have cheap materials and 
supplies; we, therefore, declare that the tariff duties on all materials used 
in building and operating ships and railroads ought to be immediately 
removed, giving free trade in all such commodities.” 





The Chinese in San Francisco have had a little discussion with 
the Caucasian Board of Supervisors in that city, in which the 
latter body has been terribly mauled, and in fact, in the slang of 
the forum, left without a leg to stand on. It had passed a most in- 
judicious order, which the Mayor to his honor vetoed, directing the 
hair of the Chinese prisoners in the county jail to be clipped—or, in 
other words, their pig-tails to be cut off—which is not only about as 
great an outrage as can be inflicted on a Chinaman, but is of 
course aggravated by the fact_that a pig-tail is the result of years of 
growth. The appearance of the order called forth a petition from 
the Chinese merchants in San Francisco, in which they say that it is 
quite plain that public sentiment to them in this country is hostile, 
and that the desire to oppress and harass them is strong; but that 
repugnance of Chinese to the presence of foreigners in their own 
country is strong also, which has not prevented Europeans and 
Americans foreing their way into China under treaties won at the 
cannon’s mouth; that if Chinamen supplant white labor in the 
United States, the introduétion of foreign steamers on Chinese rivers 
has thrown out of employment a whole army of junkmen; while 
foreigners resident in China are not even subject to Chinese 
laws, and are bitterly hostile to the country and its institutions. 
They therefore propose that if Chinamen are so obnoxious to the 
people of this country that they have to be made the objects of op- 
pressive, discriminating legislation, the present treaties between the 
United States and China should be abrogated, and each country be 
allowed to pursue unchecked its own policy towards foreigners, in 
which case all commercial intercourse between them would be sus- 
pended, the Americans would have to withdraw themselves, their 
trade and steamers, from China, and the Chinese in this country 
would cheerfully return home. This would relieve the Chinese 
statesmen from the serious social and political embarrassments with 
which the question of foreign intercourse threatens the empire, and 
enable them to return to the ancient ways, and save the Califor- 
nians all trouble and anxiety about the 15,000 or 20,000 who annually 
reach their shores, and do so much of their hard work. We doubt 
wether the Supervisors will be able to provide an answer to this. 


The Massachusetts Legislature has adjourned, after a very long 
session, during which it seems to have earned the contempt and dis- 
gust of the people to an unustial degree. To read the jeering insults 
heaped upon the heads of the unhappy members by the press, one 
might imagine that a modern legislature was a council of rather im- 
becile foreign satraps commissioned to govern the people by a dis- 
tant conqueror. This Legislature distinguished itself by attempting 
to imitate Congress in the passage of a “salary grab”; but the yeas 
and nays were too much for the courage of the members, and it was 
defeated. It passed a bill giving State aid to the Lee and New 
[faven Railroad, which the Governor at once vetoed, the State hav- 
ing, in the opinion of most people, more right to claim something 
from the Lee and New Haven Railroad than that corporation had to 
demand anything of the State. The most important question of the 
session was that relating to the Hoosac Tunnel. This was settled 
by killing the State-ownersbip plan proposed by Mr. C. F. Adams, 
jr. There is now a fierce contest going on between the Butlerites 
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and the enemies of Butler for the appointment of the United States 
District Attorney, the office having fallen vacant by the death of 
Mr. D. H. Mason. The struggle for this bit of spoil is made the 
more interesting by the fact that the result will be regarded by the 
smaller politicians as in some sort an omen of the result of the com- 
ing contest for the governorship. 





The feelings with which a sick horse listens to a congress of buz- 
zards on a neighboring tree may be supposed something like those 
with which timid Massachusetts men read their last week’s Satur- 
day Evening Gazette. ‘‘On Friday afternoon,” says that journal, 
‘‘fifty-nine gentlemen assembled in the Revere House, and sat 
down to a sumptuous feast by invitation of Colonel Jonas H. 
French.” On his right was General B. F. Butler, and on his left was 
Dr. George B. Loring; and, after the cloth was removed, Colonel 
French called on Colonel Hoyt, of Athol, who made a few remarks. 
French, by the way, is a business partner of Butler’s; Hoyt is the 
member of the Massachusetts House who was so outraged in his 
better nature by Mr. Sumner’s resolution about the flags of the re- 
gular army; and Dr. Loring is known to everybody; or, if not, it is 
not for any fault of his. Mr. Hoyt’s remarks ended with a sentiment 
which brought up General Butler, who “‘made quite along speech, 
in which he mainly defended his course on the salary grab,” say- 
ing that he was chosen to present the bill because he was the only 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary to which it was referred 
‘whose term held over”; that he was not the author of it at all; 
that he was “at first greatly opposed to it”; that it was not the 
first bill of the kind, and so forth—all of which is not nearly so lionlike 
as the three-cent postage-stamp performance with which he set out 
this spring, when popular dislike of the Salary Bill had not made 
itself felt, and Butler thought he could be bold with impunity. 
This defence being over, ‘‘ General Butler squarely announced him- 
self as a candidate for governor. He would be glad to receive all 
votes, but should not feel unkindly to those friends who might op- 
pose him, though his heart would beat a little warmer for those who 
favored him.” This is something of a departure from his usual 
plan, which is to declare that he ‘never forgets a friend,” while as 
fur his “enemies” he splits them down the back and eats them, and 
is a terrible fellow generally. 





Dr. Loring followed Butler. “ He said all that he asked and 
expected was permission to reoccupy the chair of the President of 
the Senate.” ‘This we suppose is to be understood that it is quite a 
mistake to say that if Butler wants Loring to help him into the 
State House he must “ fix things” in Essex County so that Loring 
can go to Congress from that District; but we have no exclusive 
information, and the local journals do not speak with any cer- 
tainty. The Gazette goes on to say of Dr. Loring’s remarks that 
“he fought shy of the governorship, never once mentioning Butler 
in connection with it”—which to those who know the blunt, manly 
openness of Loring will seem singular. Among the gentlemen 
present at this banquet were Judge Sanger, who is said to be urged 
by the Boutwell-Butler clique for the United States District- 
Attorneyship ; Major Babson, United States Shipping Agent; 
Mr. R. G. Usher, United States Marshal; Mr. Thomas Russell, 
the Collector of the Port, “‘who came out strongly for But- 
ler, and was explicit and sanguine on the subject,” as indeed 
he ought to be, Butler having in one way and another secured the 
patronage not only of his own District but of one or twoothers. The 
meeting adjourned at about seven o’clock, ‘‘ with three cheers for Ben 
Butler, the next Governor of Massachusetts,” which, as the Advertiser 
thinks, betokens “a rough-and-tumble fight for the control of the 
State government.” It adds that it believes the real reason of the 
Butler demonstration to be that his friends are anxious to begin 
work, that they have been waiting for somebody to furnish them a 
pretext by attacking their favorite, and that, as no one has gratified 
them in this respect, they have had to take the initiative them- 
selves. ‘‘ There is a great power in the State,” it concludes, “ which 
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does not choose to be dragged into a political scramble at this time, 
but must be consulted before any arrangements for the fall canvass 
are completed.” This is very true, no doubt; but so it was two 
years ago, and it did not prevent Butler from very nearly carrying 
everything before him. 





The lamentations of the Times over the partial failure of the 
reform movement in this city, as revealed by Mayor Havemeyer’s 
appointments and a prospect of a reunion of the two Democratic 
factions, have drawn from the Tribune an explanation of the situa- 
tion of which nobody can deny the correctness, and that is, that the 
Custom-house publicists have fallen into their own trap. They 
declared as soon as the Legislature met that the victory at the 
election had been won by Republicans, and it was the right and 
duty of Republicans to govern the city. All pretence of non-parti- 
sanship with regard to municipal affairs was laid aside. The Re- 
publican orators in the Legislature proclaimed openly that the 
Charter must provide for the establishment of Republican rule, and 
the Times’ Albany despatches from day to day laid down the same 
great doctrine. The Committee of Seventy was accordingly thrust 
scornfully aside, and Messrs. Bliss, Davenport, and Murphy com- 
pounded the great instrument under which the city was to live. 
Such was their contempt for the enemy that the lobbying of 
it was left to young Mr. Davenport, who went up and took 
a permanent seat on the floor of the Assembly. The result 
has been that they failed in making the Charter just what they 
wanted, and failed in taking away power from the Mayor, 
but thoroughly roused his animosity by their crusade against him, 
and, what is worse, made such an open display of their desire to use 
the city offices for partisan purposes that they rekindled the partisan 
fervor of the Democrats also, and furnished them with an excuse for 
using the municipal offices for the benefit of their “ great party.” 
So the Police Board, the most powerful electioneering engine in 
the city, is now in Democratic hands. Tammany and Apollo Hall 
are said to be about to unite, and nothing is left for Murphy, Bliss 
& Davenport but to weep. Not only have they lost their game, but 
they have lost their reputation; four people thought that, if they 
were nothing else, they were good “‘ managers”; but this turns out 
a delusion. The Tribune not inaptly compares their Charter to the 
mountain howitzer carried by a jackass, and intended to be fired 
over his tail, but which was rendered useless by his whisking round 
whenever the fuse was lighted. We ought to say, however, that we 
are satisfied that we did injustice to the Custom-house publicists in 
charging them with having kept ‘“ Hank” Smith in office. They 
did their best to have him left out, but failed even in this, their vir- 
tuous confederates in the Senate being determined on retaining the 
great man’s services. He and Charlick must have many a good 
laugh together at the Police Board. 





There is news from Japan which one might have expected for 
some time past, namely, that the finances have got into such disorder, 
and the debt become so large, that the ministers do not know how 
to deal with it, and have resigned. As Japan has been doing, or 
trying to do, the work of at least half a century in three or four 
years, remodelling not her institutions only, but her manners, and 
adopting the most expensive contrivances of Western civilization, 
and this in a country in which production had already in the most 
important fields—agriculture, for instance—been carried almost to 
perfection, it was hardly to be expected by anybody who thought 
seriously of what such a revolution meant that pecuniary embar- 
rassment could be avoided. Moreover, it has been quite evident 
for some time that the national mind had been thrown off its balance 
and had got into the semi-delirious condition which is best described 
by the phrase “enthusiasm for progress.” A good illustration of 
its effects was afforded by Mr. Arinori Mori’s proposal to Professor 
Whitney, that his countrymen should abandon their language and 
begin talking English. The Tribune correspondent at Yedo, by 
the way, reports this gentleman as having been disgraced and re- 
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called for irregularities in his accounts and disobedience to orders, 
and says he has gone to Europe and will probably remain thee, 
being afraid to return home, where hari-kari awaiis him. This bas 
been contradicted, however, by later accounts, but there is appa 
ently some foundation for the story at least. 


The English papers received by the last mail have been again at 
work this week at the Alabama question, apropos of the publication 
of a correspondence between Mr. Fish and Mr. Bancroft Davis, in 
which Mr. Fish takes notice of some of Sir Alexander Cockburn’s 
positions, and declares that the United States will bear them in 
mind for future use, which the London Zimes thinks absurd and im- 
moral. It is no doubt somewhat absurd to avail yourself of a 
decision in your favor by a board of arbitrators, and, at the same 
time, declare that you will probably, at some future day, take 
advantage also of a contrary opinion expressed by a minority of the 
court; but it is the natural consequence of that other absurdity of 
Sir Alexander Cockburn’s, in calling himself ‘in some sense the 
representative of Great Britain.” He ought not to have been in apy 
sense the representative of Great Britain while sitting as an arbiter. 
We trust Mr. Fish, having now given him tit for tat, the indiseretion 
on both sides may be forgotten. It is not easy for * the principle 
of arbitration ” to survive such things. Mr. Bancroft Davis declares 
in his letter that-the principal Continental papers approved ef the 
“indirect claims.” This is a mistake. No Continental paper of 
prominence did anything of the kind. Nay, more, we venture to 
assert that every leading Continental journal condemned them in 
strong terms, and that a large number of them, unhappily, ceeasion 
ally use them still as an illustration of the low condition of American 
morals. Mr. Davis will do well to stop airing the * indirect claims,” 
and calling on mankind to admire them. 


Marshal MacMahon has surrounded himself with a highly con- 
servative Ministry, one of them, M. Magne, the Minister of Finance, 
being an old Imperialist, while the Due de Broglie takes the Minis- 
try of Foreign Affairs. The Marshal himself has promised to re- 
establish ‘“‘ moral order” in the country, and to * uphold the princi- 
ples on which society rests,” whatever that may mean. M. 
Gambetta threw a bombshell into the newly formed Cabinet on the 
10th inst., in the Assembly, by producing a circular addressed by 
M. Beulé, the Minister of the Interior, to the prefects, making 
minute enquiries about the provincial press, and suggesting the em- 
ployment of subsidies and other means of corruption in order to 
control it. Strange to say, the telegraphic reports make no men- 
tion of “‘ advertising patronage ” as one of the instruments for keep- 
ing the press straight, and yet it is one of the most powerful, as 
our brethren here know, and as M. Beulé might have found out by 
sending over. M. Beulé, like a frank reactionary that he is, ae- 
knowledged the authenticity of the circular in the most unblushing 
manner; but this was a little too strong, even for the Right, we pre- 
sume, for he has since resigned. What is in the future is still as 
uncertain as ever. All sorts of intentions are ascribed to Mac- 
Mahon, though we believe he will attempt no change of his own mo- 
tion; but obey the Assembly he undoubtedly will, and, if it resulves 
on a monarcby, a monarch he will set up, and the monarch le would 
soonest set up is probably Henri V. The revolution—for such it 
may be called--has apparently sobered the Left, whe are much 
calmer since Thiers went out. Of course, another trial of a monar- 
chy would be a great misfortune, as it would mark the entrance of 
the country on another of those dismal cycles which began in 1815, 
and ended at Sedan; but, gintil there is a French public active, 
thinking, and interested in polities, and confident of their ability to 
manage their own affairs, and willing to do without a great stand- 
ing army, there can be no permanent republic any more than a per- 
manent monarchy. Prince de Joinville, in a recent speech, says 
the Government is doing what President Lincoln told him he was 
doing all through our war, “keeping the tent from biowing down, 
and driving in the pegs as fast as they are pulled up.” 
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A SUGGESTION ABOUT TITLE CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION. 


WW i think the Government, in dealing with what is called “the 

Vienna seandal,” ought to retlect on its possible effects on the 
great International Exposition by which it is proposed to celebrate 
the diundredth anniversary of the Declaration of Independence. 
Preparations for this are already being made on a great scale. A 
Cominission is at work evolving plans and raising money, though 
we believe, as to the money, with but indifferent suecess. As yet, 
but little interest is manifested in the project by the country at large, 


but this is doubtless owing to the remoteness of the period at which 
the Exhibition is to take place, for, in our day, three years is a long 
time. We have little doubt that by next year popular excitement 
in it will begin to be roused, and the money, from voluntary coutri- 
butions and stock-taking, begin to come in more freely. But it 
must be borne in mind that, no matter how much enthusiasm may 
be roused by the undertaking on this side of the water, its success 
will depend on the extent to which people of other nations take part 
init. An International Exhibition in which foreigners do not exhi- 
bit is, ex vi termini, a failure. To make it really worthy of the 
event it is intended to commemorate, it ought to be as near perfec- 
tion of its kind as the width of the ocean will allow it to be. That is, 
the building should contain, in great profusion and variety, the pro- 
duets of industry of every civilized country. Unless there is a fair 
prospect of this, the scheme should, before it is too late, be aban- 
doned for one which can be carried out by American hands alone. 
There will be something very mortifying in issuing invitations to all 
the earth to rejoice with Americans over the achievement of their 
independence, and receiving only a partial or careless response. 

Now, we mean to cast no reflection or imputation whatever on 
the Commission whie» has charge of the matter when we say that 
it is noi a bit too soon for ostentatious carefulness about its opera- 
tions to begin. Foreign craftsmen will not send their goods here 
unless they are assured of fair treatment in all things, and, above 
all, in the awarding of the prizes, and unless they are satisfied that 
they will not be made the victims of any species of sharp practice. 
It is humiliating to have to mention that just now the European 
public needs to have its faith in American honesty strengthened, 
but such is the painful truth. With regard to industrial expositions 
in particular, the American reputation has received a severe blow 
from this Vienna affair. It is not that people believe the Vienna 
Commissioners fair specimens of the American citizen, but they see, 
or think they see, in the “scandal” abundant proof that the Ame- 
iean Government does not care what kind of men it puts in official 
positions. It is true they are used to the indifference to the national 
reputation displayed in the choice of so many of our foreign repre- 
sentatives; but, in all countries, strange fellows come to the surface 
in polities and diplomacy, and, at all events, the character and an- 
tecedents of a diplomat concern but very few persons in the country 
to which he is accredited. But when we come to the representa- 
tives of our art, science, and industry, it is a different matter. Peo- 
ple expect these to be what they pretend to be, men of real distine- 
tion, sent abroad to meet other men of real distinction in the same 
fields. In short, to speak plainly, when the Austrians got up the 
Exposition, and invited other nations to send their products to it, 
they expected each nation to have its interests looked after by its 
leading artists, inventors, manufacturers, scientific men, ete. Com- 
mon courtesy required that the invitation, if accepted at all, should 
be accepted under these conditions, and, most of all, by the United 
States, which makes it its boast and glory that the things it most 
cares for are the arts of peace, and the-imen it most honors those 
who have done most to broaden the horizon of human knowledge 
and increase the sum of human comforts. We have not armies or 
zreat monuments to show, but we do profess to produce the indus- 
trial man in greit perfection. 

‘The Commission which our Government sent out must, therefore, 
have greatly astonished the Austrians. That we should not have 
cared much for their feelings was explicable on various grounds, 
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or if we Lad declined to have anything to do with the Exposition, 
that would have been comprehensible too; but that, having made up 
our minds to take part in it, we should send over the curious band 
which General Van Buren led into the old city last month, is seme- 
thing which eannot be made plain to the Austrian mind. One would 
have to take a German in his childhood and instruct him earefully 
in order to enable him to grasp it, because behind it there lies a 
view of national life, and of the relations of the Government to the 
It is quite true 
that there were many very respectable men on, the Commission, but 
there was hardly one well-known name on it, and the oddest thing 
about it was perhaps the selection of its chief. Mr. Fish’s letter of 
appointment, and the General’s own pathetic and somewhat amus- 
ing remonstrances on the treatment he has received, reveal clearly 
the fact that he was chosen for the position because of the services 
rendered to the Administration on the stump during the last Presi- 
dential campaign. He refers to these services himself with the most 
delightful naiveté, being evidently fully convinced that they gave 
him an ample claim to his place. That he is a good stump speaker aud 
has a powerful voice there is no doubt ; but this no more qualifies him 
to represent us at an Industrial Exposition than skill in fly-fishing, 
while connection with American art, science, or industry he had ab- 
solutely none ; knowledge of European art, industry, languages, or life 
he had none; judgment or tact or taste his letters suffice to show that 
he does not possess. It is therefore not atall surprising to find that 
he surrounded himself with a little party of disreputable German 
adventurers, and carried them back in triumph to homes that had 
once been too hot for them, and that they, having at last and per- 
haps for the first time got a chance at other men’s pockets, should seek 
to provide for a rainy day. It is not necessary to charge General 
Van Buren with dishonesty to make his appointment appear a sad 
mistake. It was the result of gross carelessness on the part of the 
Administration, of which they have repented, and for which they 
are now seeking to make amends by appointing the men they should 
have appointed at first. But they have appointed them with as 
much flurry and haste as if they never before had heard of their 
existence, as if William T. Blodgett, and Theodore Roosevelt, and Le 
Grand Cannon, and Jackson S. Schultz were men who had suddenly 
been discovered, and had unexpectedly produced testimonials show- 
ing their fitness to represent America at exhibitions. 

There is no denying that the affair has had an unfortunate 
effect on the American reputation, which the suspension of the old 
Commissioners does not remove, because it indicates a carelessness, 
as we have said, in making appointments which foreiguers cannot 
understand, and, unless we take heed, the question will be asked 
during the next two years, whether it is likely that if we care so 
little who manages our department ina foreign Exposition, we shall 
care any more who manages our own ; and whether there is not dan- 
ger that foreign exhibitors coming here will find themselves handed 
over to the mercies of political sharpers, rewarding themselves for 
party services in the pending election, and ready to sell medals to 
home manufacturers in commemoration of imaginary victories over 
European competitors. : 

We are repeating here what already begins to be said. In doing 
so, we mean to cast no imputation on the present managers of the 
scheme of 1876, but we do mean to utter an earnest warning against 
even the appearance of jobbing, or the elevation of politicians with 
‘big hearts” and capacious lungs into positions of trust or respon- 
sibility. If pains be not taken to guard against this, the whole thing 
will be a failure. 





THE STOKES CASE AND.THE NEW LAW OF MURDER. 

4 T every turn, the case of Stokes becomes more and more singular. 
A Although there are not a dozen people in New York who be- 
lieve him innocent ; although the murder of Fisk was committed in 
the most open manner in broad daylight, in a place almost as public 
as the street; and although he has been convicted of murder in the 
first degree by a jury, his hanging seems almost as far off now as it 
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must have seemed to himself while he was still deliberating his re- 
venge. The reason of his present respite is even stranger than the 
respite itself. The Court of Appeals has ordered a new trial, chiefly 
because the judge, in charging the jury, found it so difficult to explain 


| tated design to effect the death of the person killed, or of any human 


being”; all murders ** perpetrated by an act imminently dan- 
gerous to others, and evincing a depraved mind, regardless of hnman 


} } } 


| life, although without any premeditated design to eifeet the death of 


to them what the crime of murder was that he actually laid it down | 
as law that killing Fisk under the circumstances of the case (these | 


circumstances being the very matter of dispute) was murder, unless 
Stokes was able to prove it something else. This extraordinary 
charge the Court of Appeals very justly says may have iniluenced 
the minds of the jury improperly, and they direct a new trial on this 
and other grounds. When we recollect that, ever since the intro- 
duction of the offence by Cain, murder in the first degree has been 
a common crime, it does seem strange that at this late day it should 
be one of the most difficult things in the world for a man trained by 


any particular individual”; and all murders * perpetrated, without 
any design to effect death, by a person engaged in the commission of 


any felony.” Murders in the second degree, under Mr. Clinton's lar 


are to be such as are “perpetrated intentionally but withont delibe- 
| ration and premeditation.” This act is only to apply to offences 
| committed after its passage. The case of Stokes will, therefore, not 


, a és | 
society for the express purpose, to describe it correctly to another 


in intelligible terms. 

When we are not on the bench or on the jury, there is no diffi- 
culty about it. Even when we ourselves have killed some one, we 
generally know whether it was murder or not ; probably, if the judge 
and jury who tried Stokes were now to meet at an informal tea- 
party, all thirteen of them would take very much the same view 
of the case that they did at the trial. Yet the judge at the trial 
charged the jury in a way which was plainly ridiculous. The sub- 
ject of murder, as soon as it gets into court, is enveloped ina haze of 
mystery. What with ‘‘ design,” and “intent,” and “malice afore- 
thought,” to say nothing of the “ wilful” character of the act, the 
detinition of the crime seems to be one of those things which no 
judge can find out. - 

There are indeed inherent difticulties in the subject, for besides 
the fact that “ malice,” as used in definitions of murder, has a mean- 
ing entirely different from that which it possesses in ordinary lan- 
guage, it is obvious that there can be no malice of any 
sort which is not ‘aforethought,” and that any act com- 
mitted with malice must also be “ wilful” as well as intentional. 
Definitions, however, form but a small part of the difficulties of 
the subject. Few people not lawyers know the almost incredible 
¢ ifasion into which the law relating to homicide has been thrown 
by the multiplication of statutes in recent times graduating the 
penalty according to inferences touching the condition of the homi- 
cide’s mind drawn from the circumstances attending the act. In 
New York, one statute after another has been passed, and one deci- 
sien after another has been made, until a result has been reached 
Which is far enough removed from that which the promoters of the 
statutory reforms in question intended: in ordinary cases, there is 
no intermediate offence between murder in the first degree, with the 
punishment of death, and manslaughter in the third degree, with a 
panishment of four years’ imprisonment. We have not space to 
examine the statutes and decisions in detail; but the statement 
may be taken on the authority of Mr. Henry L. Clinton, a well- 
k:own criminal lawyer of this city, whose experience has proved to 
him so conclusively the imbecility of the law that he bas just secured 
the passage at Albany of a new statute introducing important 
amendments. Mr. Clinton says: 


' clusion that the victim is ** going to shoot,” and, without the sl 


be affected by it; but in future cases of the same kind it will be- 
come of great importance. 

The only part of this act which it is necessary here to consider is 
the distinction between “deliberate” anc * unpremeditated ” mur 
ders. The first doubt which suggests itself with recard to the work 
ing of the law is whether juries will be able to discriminate between 
instantaneous “ malice aforethought ” and * premeditated” + deli- 
berate ” malice. It might obviously be in some eases a very nice 
question whether the act would fall under one or the other head: in 
those cases, especially, which have become so common lately, in 
which the murderer, armed with a pistol—procured, it may be, for 
murder, crit may be for the fun of the thing—secks an interview 
with his victim, and, in the heat of conversation, suddenly nm 
ticing a “ peculiar movement of the arm,” comes at once to the eon 


| est deliberation or premeditation, kills him on the spot. Phis ex- 


| upen a real difierence ; these two kinds of murders ailcet the feel- 
7 


cuse has been made already in the Walworth ease, and if it is to 
make the difference between hanging and imprisonment for lle, we 
may be sure that in the next case of murder there will 
evidence of thoughtlessness on the part ef the murderer —that is, 
supposing it to be true, as Mr. Clinton says it is, that juries stil 
cling to the old notion that men as arale prefer imprisoument to 
hanging. If, as Mr. Bovee supposes, murderers always prefer to be 
hung, the onlv difference will be that juries, when they have be- 
come familiar with this idiosynerasy, will have a streng predispesi 
tion to believe that all murders are done with deliberation. 

Every one will admit, however, that the distinetion between what 
is commonly called a “deliberate, cold-blooded murder” and a 


.) 


murder committed in a tumult of passion, is a distinetion founded 
1 
ings of the public in diferent ways. The horrer whieh i 
by a suceession ef crimes like those committed by the Bender 
ly in Kansas, and the general sense of insecurity caused by such 
crimes as the attempted assassination ef Mr. Derman B. Eaton, 
in this city, are very different feelings from those caused by 
a murder arising out of a quarrel, or prompted by a sense of 
personal injury and insult, such as that which, during the rebellion, 
resulted in the shooting of Gen. Nelson by Gen. Davis. Nor is the 


distinction absolutely new. A statute similar to Mr. Clinton’s was 


passed by the Ohio Legislature in 1825, under the provisions of which 


| a conviction for murder in the first degree cannot be had (except in 





| eases when the homicide is perpetrated by one engaged in the com- 


* Juries generally, in cases where the intent to kill (if formed at all) is | 


formed on the instant, have to determine between murder in the first degree, 


’ 
j 


punishable with death, and manslaughter in the third degree, punishable | 


with imprisonment in a State prison for not more than four years. In the 
Jatter case, the punishment is so light that it is a mockery of justice ; in the 
former, it is 80 severe that humanity—as represented iv the jury-box—is 
shocked at its infliction. The result is, juries very often disagree. Then, 
again, sometimes a jury will convict of murder in the first degree, while an- 
other jury, on substantially the same facts, will convict of mauslaughter in 
the third degree, This deplorable uncertainty brings the administration of 
justice int» contempt. In those cases where of all others the result should 
be most certain, it is most uncertain.” 


To remedy these evils, the last Legislature passed the law recom- 


mended by Mr. Clinton. The principal alteration effected by this | 


amendment is the division of what has been murder in the first de- 
gree into two grades, the first of which is to be punishable with death, 
the second with imprisonment for life. The frst of these classes is 
toembrace all murders “ perpetrated from a deliberate and premedi- 


' mission of a felony), unless it appears that the killing was done 


“ purposely, and of deliberate and premeditated malice ”; and it is 
also provided that, “if any person shall purposely and maliciously, 
but without deliberation and premeditation, kill another, every such 
person shall be guilty of murder in the second degree.” 


“ Juries,” Mr. Clinton says, “ have no difficulty in understanding the Jan- 
guage employed in this statute. Courts have encountered no difficuity in 
defining the difference between an intention with and one without delibera- 
tion and premeditation. In a case under this statute (State vr. Turner), 
Judge Wright, in charging the jury, told them that in order to convict of 
murder in the first degree, they must be satisfied from the evidence: ‘Ist, 
that the prisoner perpetrated the act purposely; 2d, that he did it with 
intent to kill; 3d, that he did it of deliberate aud premeditated malice. Tu 
constitute deliberate and premeditated malice, the intention to do the injury 
must have been deliberated upon, and the design to do it formed before the 
act was done.’ In the same case, Judge Wright charged the jury that, in 
order to conviet of murder in the second degree, it must appear from the 
evidence: ‘Ist, that the prisoner perpetrated the act purposely and mali- 
ciously ; 2d, with intent to kill; and 3d, without deliberation and premedi- 
tation.’ In another case (State v. Gardner), the same judge, in reference to 
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this statute. savs: ‘The difference between murder in the first and second 
degree, as ex pre sed in our law, is found in this: to constitute murder in the 
first degree, the killing must be of deliberate and premeditated malice, while 
murder in the second degree is the killing purposely aud maliciously, but 


without deliberate and premeditated malice.” 


On the whole, the amended law, inasmuch as it will in a good 
many cases probably substitute convictions of murder in the second 
decree for ridiculous convictions of manslaughter in the third degree 
totally unwarranted by the facts, seems to be an improvement on 
the law as it was before. Mr. Clinton’s act, besides its distinc- 
tion between deliberate and unpremeditated murder, secures 
several other amendments, which we have no space to go 
into here. There is one point, however, which the law does not 
touch distinetly, and which is yet of daily increasing importance, 
«nd that is the practice, to which we just now referred, of carrying 
concealed weapons. This practice is, as every one knows 
a very common one, and is daily becoming more so in this 
city. So far as one can judge from the few cases that get into the 
courts, pistols are the favorite weapon ; indeed, it has been openly 
stated in the newspapers, and never, to our knowledge at least, 
contradicted, that in a law passed by the Legislature at Albany in 
the pre-reform days against the carrying of concealed weapons, pis- 
tols were carefully omitted from the list of weapons it was forbidden 
to carry. The reason assigned for this exception was that it was 
absolutely necessary for the protection of life that people should be 
allowed to carry them. The carrying of pistols, however, has not 
yet had the effect of making life in general in New York secure, and 
it is capable of such proof as the nature of the subject admits that 
life in New York would not be any more secure if every man, 
woman, and child in the city went about their daily avocations all 
armed to the teeth with the latest and most improved sort of fire- 
arms. The practice of carrying pistols is peculiarly calculated to 
enbanee the general insecurity, because the pistol is quite as con- 
venient for purposes of attack as for purposes of defence. If a per- 
son is going to commit a murder, it is unlikely that in these days he 
will arm himself with a sword-cane. He is almost sure to purchase 
a pistol; if he is in the habit of carrying one, this is unnecessary. 

The class of people who, in a large city, most commonly carry 
pistols, is composed of those very people whose habits, and pursuits, 
and lives predispose them to the commission of crime. Gamblers, 
youthful rakes who have fond recollections of Guy Livingstone’s 
adventures and intend to better them, “policy” dealers, 
besides all sorts of thieves and other criminals—these are the 
people who habitually carry pistols and use them. Now, it cannot 
be said that a murder committed by one who goes about with a 
deadly weapon in his constant possession is the same kind of of- 
fenee, even if it be committed on the spur of the moment, without 
previous deliberation, as an ordinary homicide. The reason why 
lie carries a pistol is that he knows his habits are very likely to 
bring him into positions in which it will be convenient for him to 
take some one’s life—not that of a particular individual, but to take 
life. Ele may therefore be said to be in a constant state of prepa- 
ration for murder—a state very dangerous as well as alarming 
to society. It is obviously just as much for the interest of 
society to prevent large numbers of people going about armed 
as it is to prevent the storage of nitro-glycerine in the 
cellars of hotels. No attempt has yet been made to deal with this 
class of cases, and we see only one way in which it can be dealt with. 
When a homicide has been committed with a weapon such as a 
pisto]—in other words, with a weapon habitually used as a deadly 
weapon—let this be prima-facie evidence of a criminal intent; let it 
be incumbent upon the person who has committed the act to explain 
to the jury how, why, and when he became possessed of the weapon, 
what his object was in carrying it, whether for self-defence or for 
what other reason. ‘The jury would not then be bound to find him 
guilty, but might aegquit him if he convinced them of the absence 


of criminal intent. At the same time, juries would be reminded, ina 


carrying every day on their persons, the means cf death without at 








least a vaguely formed desire to take life. Such a law would oper- 
ate as a wholesome lesson to the pistol-carrying class, and tend to 
make the carrying of concealed weapons a dangerous business. 








REPORT OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER, WAR DEPART- 
MENT, 1872. 
| ape appearance of the second annual report from theSignal Service was 
eagerly hailed by all interested in meteorology, and though disappoint- 
ed at the brevity of its weathersummaries, and at many imperfections, they 
are grateful that so much has been given them in spite of the distractions 
of official life and the thanklessness of pure information. The aggregates 
and averages of a year’s reports from 64 stations distributed over this con- 
tinent present some significant and instructive features, better worth con- 
sidering by persons expecting to change locations for the sake of health, 
agriculture, or economy than any amount of isolated private information. 

Before proceeding to quote from this report, it must be conceded that it 
contains so many obvious errors that every single statement must be ac- 
cepted with some uncertainty, and all our conclusions and inferences must 
be qualified. Thus the latitude of Boston is reported to be 40° 20’, instead 
of 42° 20’; the longitude of Lynchburg is set down as 85° instead of 79°, 
and that of Louisville is incorrect by 1°. The average temperature for Oct 
in San Francisco is given at 65°, against 58° in Sept and 53° in Nov; this 
looks like an error for 55°. In a report for Mt. Washington on May 10, the 
barometer is said to have risen “40°” in three hours—a slip for 4-10 of an 
inch ; and on May 20 it is said to have fluctuated between 34° and 37° ; here 
thermometer was meant. We may give Gen. Myer credit for frankness 
in leaving these gross mistakes unamended, because we are thereby enabled 
to judge of the probability of numbers of lesser errors which cannot be 
seen with the naked eye. Furthermore, the statements concerning the 
“prevailing wind” are sadly careless, both in principle and application. 
The principle on which prevalence is estimated is not stated, but it is 
evident that pluralities alone are regarded. 

An example will show how this method misrepresents. Suppose one 
wished to obtain testimony from this report as to how far North the 
trade-wind extended. He looks up two places near each other in lati- 
tude 30° to find the prevailing wind. Isa Lake City, Fla., this is given 
as SW for the year, and in Jacksonville as NE; yet, compared month by 
month, the winds are nearly the same in the two piaces; but in Lake City 
the trade-wind is scattered between several points of the compass, and thug 
loses its plurality. Again, in Shreveport, La., the months are nearly evenly 
divided between E, SE, and S; but S, having a plurality of 1, is termed the 
prevailing wind, instead of SE. Even the counting is not always correctly 
done, for in Leavenworth with 4 months SW to 5 NW the prevalence is 
assigned to the former. 

But why waste half the value of an anemometer? For all climatic cal- 
culations, the important question is not how many hours does the wind 
blow E or W, but how much does it blow, i.e., How mary more miles of 
atmosphere pass one way than the other? Do the oceans affect the conti- 
nent, or the continent the oceans? Cape May, as here reported, gives an un- 
certain reply. The anemometer, if consulted, would reply that the Pacific 
Ocean controls the climate of the land east of it, and that the continent con- 
trols the climate of the Western Atlantic; for, multiplying duration by 
velocity, the prevailing wind is everywhere (north of lat. 30°) from the west. 
The papers furnish the daily speed of the wind in miles per hour; but can- 
not the observers add for us the monthly and yearly anemometrical aggre- 
gates from each point of the compass? This would be worth knowing; but 
a mere plurality of months, when the monthly prevalences themselves are 
fortuitously reckoned, is entertaining reading indeed, but for scientific sta- 
tistical uses it is a mockery. In the absence of help from the anemometer, 
the best that can be done with the report is to substitute yearly averages for 
prevalence. To illustrate averaging by some rather complicated instances : 
in Cleveland the monthly prevalences sum up NW 4, SE 4, NE 1, and SW 
3; the first ten of these cancel each other, leaving in the field the 2 SW. 
Again, in Mobile, lat. 20° 42’, we find NE 2,SW 2,83,N4,andNW1. The 
first ten cancel, leaving 1 N and 1 NW, which average NNW. Making 
similar amendments throughout as a choice of evils, it appears from the 
report that of the 4 stations south of lat. 30° the 2 in Florida average NE 
and ENE winds, and the 2 in Texas ESE winds; the noticeable point being 
that all have north winds in winter. 

The three stations in lat. 30° have been quoted. There are none in lat. 


| SL’. In lat. 32° Shreveport and Vicksburg average SE, indicating that 
way they generally need, that people are not in the habit of | 


the trade current has been here crowded northward by the Cordilleras. 
Out of 52 other stations north of lat. 31°, only Omaha has an average frcm 
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the edstward half of the compass, and this exception, SSE, is undoubtedly 
the result of irrational counting. The same may be suspected of six places 
which report an average due south or north, though with several of these 
the circumstance may be accounted for by the station’s being located 
in a valley running northwards, such as Burlington and Denver. It 
is to be hoped that the usefulness of the maps of the winds emitted 
by the Department may not be marred by the irregularities resulting 
from such cramped localities. Of the remaining 45 stations, 31 average 
nearly W, 3 decidedly N of W, and 11 decidedly S of W. There is not 
much that is worth noting about the locality of these. All the stations in 
the Mississippi Valley and on the lower lakes have their averages somewhat 
S of W; whereas many places among mountains and on the Atlantic coast 
record a little N of W. The three Pacific stations average as fol- 
lows: San Diego W, San Francisco WSW, Portland SW. More import- 
ant than these yearly averages are the differences between summer and 
winter, especially on the sea-board; on the Atlantic the winds are NW in 
autumn and winter, and SW in summer, thus rendering the cold colder and 
the warm warmer (Cape May is a type of this); on the Pacific the reverse 
tendency exists, though not so conspicuously, except at Portland, where 
the wind was reported NW during the 5 warmest months, and S or SE 
during the 6 coldest (1 month not reported). 

A study of the monthly barometric reports discloses a datum more note- 
worthy from its sureness and universality than from its utility; at all the 
stations less than half a mile above the sea-level, the barometer averaged 
higher in winter than in summer (a result corresponding with the doctrine 
explained in the article on the November Wave [ Nation, Dec. 26, 1872], that 
in summer the atmosphere in contact with the continents is constantly 
ascending, while in winter it is as constantly descending and flowing out 
over the oceans because then heavier than the air in contact with the water) ; 
whereas, at all stations more than half a mile high the barometer averages 
highest insummer. This suggests a wider law: these higher stations, being 
above the influence of the surface differences of temperature, are also more 
susceptible to the changes of pressure prevailing over the entire earth across 
the mountain barriers ; and we infer that the aggregate terrestrial pressure 
is greatest in our summer, and this for the obvious reason that the sun is 
then vertical over continents half his circuit, while during the Southern 
summer he is vertical over oceans all day long, which oceans absorb his heat 
without increasing the tension of the air; for it must be borne in mind that 
the name barometer is unfortunate, because the instrument measures two 
interfused factors—weight, and elasticity or tension. Thus, the weight of 
the entire atmosphere is always substantially the same, while its elasticity 
is proportionate to its total temperature, and is greatest while the sun passes 
over the great deserts which are in the Northern-Eastern continents. 

The statistics of rain report the most as having fallen in the Gulf States, 
which average 60 inches for the year—Mobile heading the list ; next most, 
the stations on the Atlantic coast; thirteen stations on the Lakes average 
31 inches ; the stations nearest the Rocky Mountains average lowest. The 
Pacific stations report: San Diego 6 inches (all in winter), Francisco 31, 
and Portland 41. East of the mountains the most rain falls in the warm 
months, and the amount diminishes as the latitude increases. West of the 
mountains the amount increases with the latitude, and is almost exclusively 
in winter. 

Perhaps the most striking exhibit in the report is that of the thermo- 
meter. In San Francisco the average temperature for August is less than 
half a degree warmer than February (56°), showing the uniformity of ocean 
temperature, as the prevailing wind during both months is SW. In Jan, the 
only month in the year when the wind there is not westerly, the average 
was 52°, the warmest month being 60°. The extreme difference between 
months, here only 8°, increases steadily as we look eastward from the Pacific 
coast, and attains its maximum just west of the Lakes; Duluth reporting 
Aug 63° against Dec 8°. Continuing eastward, we find this divergence 
diminished by the tempering influence of the lake water; thus, at Grand 
Haven the coldest month, Feb, records 22°, against 69° in Aug. These facts 
confirm the indication of the anemometer that the atmosphere moves from 
west to east in our latitude. The coldest average for the year (excluding 
Mount Washington, 25°) is reported from Duluth, 39°. The warmest yearly 
average is given at Key West, 78°. Next come Punta Rassa 74°, Jackson- 
ville and Galveston 70°, New Orleans 69°, Lake City 68°, Mobile, Savannab, 
and Vicksburg 66°, Shreveport and Charleston 65°, Augusta and Wilming 
ton (?) 63°, Memphis 62°, San Diego 60°, Nashville 59°, Norfolk 58°, 
Cairo and Knoxville 57°, San Francisco, Lynchburg, Louisville, and Cinein- 
nati 56°, St. Louis and Washington 55°, New York 51°, Boston 49° 

The warmest average for a single month is Galveston, &5°,-in July : 
the coldest, Duluth, 8° in Dee. On the summit of Mount Washington, the 
average for Dec was ouly 5° less than at Duluth. 





One of the appendices, 50 pages long, is occupied with statistics from Mr 
Washington for the month of May exclusively (would that it were 600 pages 
long, covering 12 months!) ‘These are curious, and will in several ways be 
very valuable, chiefly, perhaps, as furnishing crucial problems by which to 
test hypotheses concerning air-movements, The repeated reversals of direc- 
tion of winds whose half-hurricane velocity is maintained throughout such 
apparent fickleness are simply amazing; we must assume that strata of wind 
blowing in different ways are superposed, and that these strata rise and fall 
past the suinmit; if cloud movements gave indications of this, the report 
should say so. Comparative reports are given for every hour of daylight, 
between the base and summit; and six times a day the phenomena from 
Portland are given for comparison of the weather at the sea-level. These 
tables are the most valuable part of the book scientifically, and would be 
more so if reports could be obtained from stations at intermediate altitudes, 
as the summits of Mounts Moosilauke and Starr King. There is ono 
serious omission—the non-statement of two facts essential to interpreting 
the winds at the base of Mount Washington, viz., the * bearing” of the moun- 
tain from the vane, and the direction in which the valley slopes at the spot. 
Ten pages of diary, kept both at base and summit, are printed entire. They 
are interesting only from the matchless wildness of the scene attempted to be 
described with a hopeless lack of method and precision. A few preliminary 
definitions for the writer’s own admonition would have rendered this journal 
as graphic as one of Turner’s paintings of similar storms. 

The details of the mountain observations cannot be advantageously gen 
eralized here. They must be studied in connection with the tri-daily maps 
of the baric areas, and interpreted by the movements of those areas. Of the 
residue of the Report there is not much worth saying. Accounts of expenses 
and specifications of instruments should only be told to tha auditor; the 
“general public ” is not in a situation to judge. In devoting thirty-two 
pages to a “ Manual of Military Telegraphy,” General Myer seems to forget 
that no citizen can co-operate with him without first enlisting. Twelve more 
pages are spent in exposing the “ Cipher used for the Telegraphic Transimis 
sion of the Weather Reports.” Instead of describing so much red tape 
(which doubtless saves time and money, and lessens the necessity of good 
sense and thoughtfu'ness), amateur meteorologists (and who is not an ama- 
teur meteorologist?) would have preferred to be told what principles of 
weather-forecasting had proved most successful. We might have ascribed 
this omission to exalted discretion, had not ‘ Paper N” been inserted, ‘ com- 
piled from various authorities,” without comment, though containing the 
obsolete twaddle about “the great upper current or stratum of warm aud 
moist equatorial atmosphere "—higher than the highest mountains, of 
course, for there is perpetual snow on them and vegetation not strictly eque- 
torial. The reason why no principles of weather-forecasting are discussed in 
the Report probably is that none are used at the office, unless empiricism 
is a principle; it is certainly preferable to any principles not exquisitely 
apprehended, and it has given the Signal Service a high reputation for pre- 
phetie accuracy in popular estimation, and an average verification of 77 per 
cent. according to the Report. The method of prediction appears to be to 
assume that a storm will “ follow its nose,” @e., continue moving in its 
reported direction (and it usually does), and that it will bend where previous 
storms haye bent. This method is sensible and modest—unless it professes 
to be scientific, and boasts of a success for which it has to thank the lately 
deceased discoverer of telegraphy. The mistakes which under an empirical 
method will always occur whenever circumstances are peculiar, might 
mostly have been avoided by an application of the laws regulating the move- 
ment of areas of low pressure. Two occasions of error have occurred [re- 
quently enough to be specified : first, the Office does not know that areas of 
low pressure are repelled by the isothermal of 32° ; and, secondly, it does not 
realize how strongly the cold surface of the Atlantic attracts such areas in 
spring and summer; during the past month (May) it has several times 
predicted that a storm in New York State would travel eastward, bringing 
over southern New England SW winds and occasional rains. Butinstead of 
this, the winds have been easterly and the skies clear, because the storms bent 
southeasterly over New Jersey, leaving New England outside the area tothe 
northward. 

But scientific enthusiasm would be very uncomfortable at Wash- 
ington, especiaily in the War Department, and we shall be better con- 


tented if we do not expect perfection from our new apparatus. A private 


enterprise could work at much better advantage. Ifa president of a large 
telegraph company should choose to organize a corps of observers and caleu- 
lators, he could secure more skilful co-operation, and attain a higher degree 
of success. However, in spite of the blemishes which always accompany 
political shirking and American thinking, and which are therefore considered 
no disqualification in an American office-holder, the Rénort as a whole 
may be commended as one of the choicest products of modern eivilization, 
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Correspondence. 








A REPUBLIC’S INGRATITUDE. 

To THe Eprror OF THE NATION: 
Sir: In your notice of the 
administration 


management of the War of i312, you say: 


late Chief-Justice, while contrasting his 
of the Treasury, during the late war, with the financial 

“Indeed his action appears titanic, when we contrast it with the feeble- 
ness which in 1814 brought the Treasury to absolute bankruptcy, and threw 
the support of the Western Army upon the charity of a contractor, whose 
advances by the way have never been repaid to this day, and who paid for 
his patriotic credulity by being reduced from great wealth to insolvency, 
and dying in the debtors’ prison in Washington, vainly memorializing Con- 
gress tor justice.” 

The contrast thus suggested is just, and reflects great and merited honor 
upon Mr. Chase; but [ think there are two historical errors in the above 
quotation. 

From your article, I presume you refer to Colonel John H. Piatt, of 
Ohio, who on the 26th January, 1214, contracted with the Secretary of War 
to supply and issue all provisions that should be required for the use of the 
United States at all points where troops might be stationed within the 
States of Ohio, Kentucky, and Michigan Territory, from the 1st of June, 
1814, to the 3ist of May, 1315. Not long after this contract was made, a 
sudden revolution occurred in the financial affairs of the country which 
ruinously affected the contract with Colonel Piatt. 
specie payments and other causes increased the price of provisions to more 
than double the rate of the contract. But Colonel Piatt, at great personal 
sacrifice, contluded to furnish supplies in accordance with his contract. In 
the month of December, 1814, two hundred thousand dollars of his drafts 
were lying dishonored and protested at Washington from the mere inability 
of the Government tv pay. Both in law and in equity he was entitled to 
n release from his contract by this failure of the Government. But he con- 
tinued to supply the army according to the letter and spirit of his agree- 
ment, though the treatment he received at the hands of the United States 
is asad commentary on the reckless neglect with which the Government 
frequently treats its honest claimants. Still, you are in error in saying that 
An elaborate report 
was made on the subject by a Committee of the House of Representatives, 
May 3, 1223, in which the facts were fully set forth, and in the following 
year a law was passed authorizing the payment of $63,620 48, the balance 
due to Mr. Piatt’s estate, as found by the Committee. Colonel Piatt died 
here in Washington, in 1820, and, as you say, died insolvent, but I think 
you are in error in saying that he “ died in a debtors’ prison.” 

Very truly yours, J. A. GARFIELD. 
Wasninoton, D. C., June 3, 1873. 


his advances ‘‘ have never been repaid to this day.” 


[General Garfield correctly states the facts, as we understand 
them, down to the payment of the 863,620 42, “the balance due to 
Mr. Piatt’s estate.” But it is an error to sappose that the payment 
of that balance was for rations furnished to the army. Colonel 
Piatt had on several emergencies furnished rations for citizens and 
Indians, and the payment authorized by Congress in 1824 (the Act 
to which General Garfield alludes) was for the balance due for those 
rations exclusively. As to the army rations furnished by Colonel 
Piatt, Congress has always stood upon the letter of the written con- 
tract, although that contract was forfeited on the part of the Gov- 
eroment and abandoned by both parties. We make this assertion 
on the faith of an affidavit we have seen in print by the late Justice 
McLean of the Supreme Court of the United States, in which he nar- 
rates how he, then a member of Congress, accompanied Colonel 
Piatt to the Secretary of War for the purpose of notifying him that 
no more rations would be furnished; and how Mr. Monroe disclesed 
to them the bankrupt condition of the Government, and implored 
Colonel Piatt not to abandon them, but to furnish the rations abso- 
lutely necessary to keep the Northwestern army in the field at any 
cost, and trust to the honor of his Government to make him whole. 
Judge McLean (and certainly no man could produce a more scrupu- 
lous witness) expressed in this affidavit his own bitter regrets that 
he had allowed Colonel Piatt to proceed without exacting from Mr. 
Monroe a formal obligation on the part of the Government. We 


should add here, that while Colonel Piatt was in extreme 
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account of his as commissary for an alleged balance of about $40,060 
and had him arrested in a civil suit, and that Congress did then have 
the grace to interpose and pass an act (in 1820) allowing a portion of 
his claim for army rations to be set off against this, and the suit to 
be discontinued. But the balanee then remaining due to Piatt, of 
about $130,000, as adjusted and settled by the Comptroller of the 
Treasury, bas never been paid. As to his dying in the debtor: 
prison in Washington, we have no personal knowledge, but we have 
seen a memorial under oath from his family, which states that he died 
in Washington while under arrest for debt, and in the custody of 
the United States marshal.—Ep. NATIoN.] 


THE PLUNDER OF PHELPS, DODGE & CO. 


To THe EpiTtor OF THE NATION: 

Sir: There has been a very extensive discussion of the Phelps, Dodge & 
Co. case in your columns upon one side of the question, and if possible 1 would 
like to agree with your view of their intentions. The following point, how- 
ever, has not been explained satisfactorily. The United States statute 
concerning fines, penalties, and forfeitures provides that any one who 
shall have incurred a forfeiture may prefer a petition to the District Judge, 
setting forth the circumstances of his case, and pray that the same may 
be mitigated or remitted. Thereupon the “said Judge sball enquire in a 


Th ; c | summary manner into the circumstances of the case”; tle facts found are 
e suspensio ol } ey: . . 
‘P i“ | annexed to the petition, and transmitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, 


““who shail thereupon have power to mitigate or remit such fine... . tf in 
his opinion the same shall have been incurred without wilful negligence, or 
any intention of fraud in the person or persons incurring the same.” Al- 
though this matter is discretionary with the Secretary of the Treasury, yet 
the practice is uniform to remit all forfeitures where there is no intent to 
defraud. I do not believe an exception to this rule can be pointed to. The 
Secretary is guided as to his facts by what the District Judge has found. 
Now, every ove knows that Judge Blatchford in all cases gives the importer 
every advantage which the law allows, as he rightly should do. Now, can 
any sane man, in the face of this, say that Messrs. Phelps, Dodge & Co. felt 
confident in the innocence of their intentions? Are merchants in the habit 
of paying $271,000 where they can, if innocent, avoid paying more than 
$1,500, by submitting to aninvestigation? They could suffer no inconvenience 
in their business by doing so, for the papers relating to the matter had been 
already seized, and the proceeding provided for by the Act quoted is a 
speedy one. Nor can any ignorance on their part be alleged (and this is the 
excuse put forward for making the settlement), because their attorneys were 
Messrs. Wakeman aud Latting and Judge Fullerton, all of whom are thoroughly 
conversant with the provisious of the revenue laws. In discussing this mat- 
ter, let us put aside the character and standing of Messrs. Bliss and Jayne 
and of the informing clerk. It is low enough, doubtless, but it is indifferent 
to the question. Nor is the amount of the alleged fraud of such importance 
as would seem. The object in cases similar to these is not so much to de- 
fraud the Government as to undersell the market, and a very slight under- 
valuation will accomplish that object in some branches of business. I hope 
that it may be possible to explain this away, but it must be confessed it has 
an ugly look. (Statute referred to was passed March 3, 1797, §i. See 1 
‘ Brightly’s Digest,’ 280.) 
Yours, ete. L. 

P.S.—I would call your attention to a very dirty trick alleged to have 
been performed by the Custom-house Ring in this connection. Having a 
grudge against Judge Davis, they succeeded in putting off the acceptance of 
Phelps, Dodge & Co.’s offer of settlement until January 2, two days after 
his term of office ceased. Their friend and co-patriot, Bliss, thus obtained 
Judge Davis's share of the spoil. So it is currently reported. 

New York, May 29, 1873. 


[There are various solid objections to the course suggested by our 
correspondent. The proceeding before the Judge is not a trial in 
the proper sense of the-term, controlled by law; it is a sort of arbi- 
trary enquiry, in which the importer has no rights, and in which, in 
ease the decision goes against him, he has no further remedy. 
Moreover, the ultimate decision rests, after all, with the Secretary 
of the Treasury, who may abide by the Judge’s finding or not as he 
pleases ; in other words, the only appeal from the Judge’s verdict 
lies to the attacking party himself, and it is a matter of familiar 
experience that in all these cases the Secretary is sure to stand by 


perry. the Govesnment brought an action against him on some old ’ his subordinates, and it is the custom of the Judges to decide for 
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the Government wherever they learn that the Custom-house is de- 
sirous that they should do so. In fact, the question of fraud about 
intent is in practice never submitted to the Judge, except when 
the Custom-house and the importer have already come to an amica- 
ble agreement. It might, perhaps, be safe for one of the ordinary 
‘“‘ brood of importers,” as Jayne calls them—that is, an obscure or poor 
man-—to go inio a process of this kind, and trust to the Secretary’s 
mercy. But Jayne's first report showed clearly that the Custom- 
house people had determined that the Dodges should not escape— 
the game was too large. Moreover, Butler and Conkling and other 
Republican magnates had been retained as “counsel” in the case, 
and.it was clear that Jayne and his confederates meant business. 
Butler was in the pay of one of the possible recipients of the Dodge 
plunder, and he was at-the same time “ working” for Boutwell for 
the Senatorship in Massachusetts, so that the worthy Secretary was, 
of course, very doubtful about the wicked importers, and very severe, 
and would have been very sorry to let them off easy. ‘The agree- 
ment to pay so large a sum was, we admit, weak and foolish, as it now 
appears; but it must be remembered that it was made by men whose 
nerves were shaken by the sight of the combination against them ; 
who saw their good name perishing day by day; who were in tetal 
ignorance of the nature and extent of the charge against them—that 
is, of the character, or amount, or circumstances of the alleged 
“ frauds ”—because the worthy Jayne had filled a wagon with their 
books and papers half an hour after he made his accusation, and 
carted them off to a retreat of his own, where he and a few select 
friends were examining them at their leisure. An indefinite pro- 
longation of this situation would of course have been ruin for any 
house. It meant the suspension of the business, and Jayne might 
have prolonged it indefinitely. The Dodges, therefore, did what 
most nervous men, with plenty of money, would have done under 
the circumstances, and what men do, in short, when they are car- 
ried off by brigands in Greece and Italy. They said, Let us know 
the amount you will take to give us back our books, and let us out 
of your hands, and we will pay it. 

The notion that a fraud of $1,690 on a business of $30,000,000 
would have enabled Phelps, Dodge & Co, ‘to undersell the mar- 
ket ” is simply ridiculous. There is no use in discussing it. ‘ The 
dirty trick ” to which our correspondent alludes we believe was not 
played. Judge Davis refused to participate in the division of the 
Messrs. Dodge’s property from the beginning. An honorable man 
can hardly go shares with a detective like Jayne in a job of that 
sort. We believe aud hope that the affair will be investigated in 
Congress next winter. The act under which these things are done 
was really drawn up by these New York detectives, who despoil the 
merchants, and passed by Congress with little consideration. We 
believe, however, that one of the Senators (of that day) who was 
most prominent in procuring its passage is now very much ashamed 
of his work, and means to devote himself heartily next winter to 
the abatement of the nuisance. 

The small amount of attention the subject receives from the 
public is one of the bad signs of the times. When a French writer 
or politician is arrested (we are now describing something which 
happens in Paris nearly every week) for some offence against the 
Government, his papers are seized and carried off at the same time, 
and he is locked up without being informed of the charge against 
him. Often, after weeks of confinement, and prolonged and minute 
examinations, every day, about his doings and sayings and associa- 
tions, by a juge Winstruction, he is discharged without ever learn- 
ing of what he was accused, and his papers and letters are restored 
to him without the slightest hint of what it was supposed they 
would reveal. No American or Englishman in Paris hears of such 
cases Without a throb of indignation, without thinking of his habeas 
corpus and his bill of rights and his amendments to the Constitu- 
tion, with his pocket-handkerchief to his eyes. Nevertheless, the 
papers and letters seized in this way in France are submitted for ex- 
amination only to a magistrate sworn to do justice, and paid by a 
fixed salary, and having no interest in the case but a professional 
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one. Now, the successful resistance to “general warrants” in 
Wilkes’s case is one of the famous incidents in the history of the 
common law, and the doctrine laid down by the English courts in 
that case was solemnly embodied twenty years later in the 
Fourth Amendment te the United States Constitution, which 
declares that “the people shall be seeure in their persons, houses, 
papers, and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures, and 
no warrants shall issue but upon probable cause supported by oath 
or affirmation, and particularly describing the place to be searched 
and the persons or things to be seized. Jayne, however, executes 
warrants by the dozen every winter, in which he makes no pretence 
of describing the things he is to seize. The law allows him to “ de- 
scend” upon all aman’s books and papers without specifying the thing 
he seeks, but for the mere purpose of huntingup materials fora charge, 
exactly as the French police do. But this is not all, nor the worst. 
In France, the papers are examined by a judge—that is, by an edu- 
cated and generally honorable and, as far as money is concerned, 
wholly disinterested functionary. In America, they are examined 
privately by a common detective, assisted by a few other persons of 
more learning, but all bribed to find out proofs of guilt by a prospee- 
tive share in the criminal’s forfeited property, and who are under 
nv obligation to tell the owner of what it is that they suspect him. 
We say deliberately that there is nothing like this to be found in 
the jurisprudence of any civilized country in our day, and that in 
view of it the apathy of the people is something really alarmin 
Ep. NATION. ] 


Notes. 


THE American Philological Association will gather together at Easton, 

Pennsylvania, the seat of Lafayette College, on Tuesday, the 22d of July, 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. Whoever wishes further information 
should address himself to one of the followiug-named gentlemen: Prof. G. F. 
Comfort, Syracuse, New York, who is the Secretary of the Association ; Prof. 
R. B. Youngman, who is the Secretary of the Local Committee at Easton. 
The offices held by the two gentlemen indicate the character of the enquiti 
proper to be put toeach.— Not less than four hundred persons have appli “ll 
for admission to Harvard College at the approaching examinations. Tis is 
unexampled in the history of collegiate examinations in this country.- 
Part 13 of Stieler’s ‘ Hand-Atlas’ has been received by Mr. L. W. Schmidt. 
Greece, the Malayan Archipelago, and a fourth section of the United States 
(Southern California, Arizona, and New Mesico) make up the usual three 
maps. Petermann’s Mittheilungen of May 8 has atimely map of the Russian 
campaign against Khiva.— We copied a too obvious typographical error of 
the Athen@um’s in giving the proportion of readers in the British Museum per 
100 instead of per 1,000 in our Notes last week. The Boston Public Library 
has just finished,in a supplementary list, its catalogue of the Tosti collection 
of engravings presented to it by Mr. Thomas G. Appleton. A few copies have 
been printed on tinted paper. Scribner, Armstrong & Co. publish in a 
separate volume the Index to Dr. Charles Hodge’s ‘Systematic Theology.’ 
It is minute enough to be called a sammary of the work iu question. 








—Mr. Edward Magill, President of Swarthmore College (a Quaker insti- 
tution near Philadelphia, at which both sexes are educated), being surprised 
by President Eliot’s recent statements concerning coeducation at Oberlin, 
addressed a letter on the subject to the head of the latter college. President 
Fairchild’s reply has been published, and the substance of it is that he finds 
President Eliot tv be lavoring under some misapprehension with regard to 
Oberlin. He says the special “ ladies’ course,” which by far the greater 
number pursue, was adopted at the founding of the school, whereas the 
admission of women to the fall college (classical) course was a subsequent 
matter. Since 12437, when four first entered it, it has been pursued by num- 
bers varying (by no discoverable law) from 10 to 36. “ No special influence 
is used with the young lalies. They select their own course, with such 
advice as they choose to seek.’ The story of the matron who said she 
would not have her own daughter follow the classical course, is ¢ nied, on 
her direct authority, by President Fairchild. It appears to be a fact, how- 
ever, that the girl did choose the other course. ‘Several of the professors 
have given their daughters the classical course, and others are arranging 
to do the sane.” But, says President Puirchild, “it should be understood 
that the ladies’ course involves about five years of study, after a common- 
school education—.e., four years after one year of preparation.” As for 
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reaction, he sees no sign of it among pupils or teachers at Oberlin or in any 
of the schools of the West which have adopted the system. At Ann Arbor 
“ one of the professors told me that almost all the professors were opposed 
to the arrangement at the outset—now, not one.” 

—Harvard College is not the only place where the portentous woman 
question thunders at the gates. Indeed, the name of no inhabited place on 
this planet occurs to us at the moment as being entirely free from some 
phase of this delightful discussion. The latest news we hear of it comes 
from Simlah in the northwestern part of British India. In that mountain- 
ous region, the objection of some of the sex to being burnt alive, and the 
determination on the other hand of .some of the more conservative sisters 
that no man should take from them the right to be burnt, long ago plunged 
Hindu society into convulsions. The result was the abolition of the prac- 
tice in India, though, with great inconsistency, the Home Government freely 
permits it in the United Kingdom, as may be seen by the French journals. 
These periodicals, every month or so, narrate how the young Hindu wife of 
a distinguished gentleman, just deceased, who formerly was in the employ 
of the Indian Government, insisted when he died on burning herself at his 
country-seat in Yorkshire, and that, despite the persuasions of the relatives 
of the deceased, she caused a pile to be erected, and ascending it with 
astonishing tranquillity completed the sacrifice. At the present writing, the 
people of Simlah are deeply excited about what is called the Hindu Widow 
Unchastity Case. Or, rather, one-half the community is deeply excited, its 
fecling being one of joy, while the other half is stupefied with grief and 
affright. This is because the High Court has decided that a Hindu widow 
who takes a lover does not thereby forfeit her late husband’s property. The 
majority of the court decided that as neither in the Sanskrit Scrip- 
tures nor the canon law could they find auy absolute and express 
text commanding the disherison of a widow because of her lir- 
ing an unchaste life, the woman involved in the suit should keep 
the property in her possession. This naturally occasions the orthodox Hin- 
dus to ask of each other the old and oft-repeated questions, ““What next ? 
Where will this end?” and to answer them in the customary manner. As 
the forefathers of these Hindus, when they ordained that the widow should 
retain the property of the husband, by no means intended that she should 
enjoy herself with the proceeds of it, but, on the contrary, that she should 
expend it all in oblations for her husband's spiritual good, it will be seen that 
the party of order has ground for grave uneasiness. The decision of the 
eourt leaves to the lady her money and her lover, and meantime the situa- 
tion of the unfortunate deceased, destitute of oblations and other ceremonies 
necessary to his comfort, may better be imagined than described. But, on 
the other hand, all the members of the party of advanced thought are greatly 
pleased. They point out that if the lady had remarried, as she ought to 
have done, and wished to do, she and the second husband, having thus 
shocked the susceptibilities of the orthodox, might very likely have been 
proclaimed outcasts with beat of tomtom, and forbidden approach to the 
sacred tanks; or if not, might have been privately cut off from access to the 
washerwoman and the barber, and deprived of all society and happiness in 
life except conjugal—and what degree of bliss the happiest married life could 
afford without the washerwoman and shaving is fully understood only by a 
pious Hindu gentleman. 


—The relation between Hindu funeral rites (especially widow-burning) 
and the retrograde course of Hindu legislation in regard to the property 
rights of married women in India, has been treated of in a recent lecture by 
Sir Henry Maine, on the early history of these rights among all peoples. 
For a very interesting summary of this important discussion, we would re- 
fer the curious to an article in the Athena@um for May 31. “It is a remark- 
able legal phenomenon that the separate property of a wife seems to have 
been fully recognized in Hindu law at a period relatively much earlier than 
among the Romans; but amore anomalous and remarkable phenomenon still 
is that the institution, instead of having been fostered and developed, as in 
the West, has been mutilated and dwarfed by the later jurisprudence of the 
East.” This partial emancipation and subsequent relapse (due to priestly 
influence) Sir H. Maine calls a surprising passage in legal history. To quote 
his conclusion, in the words of the Athenawum : 

‘Civilized society, in steadily enlarging the personal and proprietary in- 
dependence of women, and even in granting to them political privilege, 
is only following out a law of development which it has been obeying 
for many centuries. Society, which once consisted only of families, recog- 
nizing individuality neither in its male nor in its female members, will 
not have arrived at the condition in which the recognition of individual- 
ity is complete, until it has fully and fina!ly assimilated the legal position 
of women to that of men, and banished from the rights and capacities a 
classification resting on so unphilosephical a basis as sex; all propositions 
whatever, as Sir H. Maine observes, respecting classes so large as sexes 
being philosophica'ly valueless and uytenable.” 





—The .itheneum states that the late Mr. Grote was the author of a 
treatise tending ‘‘ to invalidate the claims of natural religion to the support 
of reasonable men,” and entitled ‘ Analysis of the Influence of Natural Re- 
ligion on the Temporal Happiness of Mankind.’ It was published in 
1822, under the pseudonym of “ Philip Beauchamp.” The fact is of in- 
terest, taken in connection with the announcement of Mr. Mill's pos- 
thumous work on Theism. The Atheneum tells also of a correspondence 
carried on by Mill with Auguste Comte—“ the most curious, perhaps, in 
which the former was ever engaged.” Comte held that “the intelligence of 
women amounted at best to only a small instantaneous sagacity,” to which, 
of course, Mr. Mill could not assent. The discussion lasted for some months, 
and was conducted in French, “a language which Mill talked and wrote 
fluently and admirably.” 


—We learn from the Pal! Mall Gazette that the statement made forty 
years ago by Dumont, the disciple of Bentham, that he had aided the great 
Mirabeau in the production of his speeches, was probably a true statement, 
although it was scouted at the time. For M. Philippe Plan, a keeper in the 
Geneva Library, has discovered a series of unpublished papers written by 
Mirabeau himself which puts the matter nearly beyond doubt. These papers 
were in the collection of Reybaz, now in the possession of the Geneva 
Library. Mirabeau’s letters to Reybaz make it certain that he received from 
Reybaz, in a state of complete preparation, many of the orations which, 
having learned them by heart, he afterwards delivered with all the fire and 
passion of improvisation. Now, it is well known that, like Reybaz, Dumont 
was in constant correspondence with Mirabeau and assisted him in journa!- 
ism, and he was a man of so high character that in reality there has for some 
time been no uncomfortable degree of doubt as to the correctness of his asser- 
tion, and the “ find” is welcome rather than necessary. 


—The “Claimant” seems to be having rather a hard struggle of it in 
what he calls his contest “ with the government and the purse of the nation.” 
The prosecution have brought forward a number of witnesses by whose tes- 
timony it would appear proved that the claimant is in reality Arthur Orton, 
alias Tom Castro, formerly a humble resident of Wapping, and sometime a 
butcher in Australia. Besides the moral damage done by this testimony, 
the claimant’s exchequer has suffered heavily during the long litigation, and 
in fact—were it not for an ingenious device to which he has just resorted—he 
would by this time have no money at all. Having first applied to the Govern- 
ment to supply him with funds, and his appeal having been naturally re- 
fused, he enquired of the judges who are trying him “ whether it would be 
considered contempt of Court if he appeared at some of the theatres and 
simply read the answer of the Home Office to his memorial,” for the 
purpose of raising money from the curious or sympathetic spectators. 
The Lord Chief-Justice declined to state in advance what the Court would 
consider contempt, and the claimant has since appeared at some of the East 
End theatres with his friend, Mr. Whalley, and has read the cold, heartless 
letter of the Government to crowded houses amid enthusiastic applause, 
while crowds have assembled in the streets to cheer him as he drives to and 
from the theatres. The people evidently regard his attempt to get posses- 
sion of the Tichborne estates as a praiseworthy effort to break down caste. 
From the East-End point of view—and it is a point of view of which the 
East End is not the exclusive owner—the question who is legally entitled to 
the estates is a matter of little or no consequence. What is of consequence 
is that Tom Castro, who is one of the people—if not an East-Ender, at least, 
a butcher—really wants it, and so we may say, speaking more hibernico, that 
he ought to have it because he is not entitled to it. Perhaps those of the 
Kast-Enders who are of a more reflective and analytic turn of mind may also 
consider that as the real Sir Roger is at the bottom of the sea, and some one 
obviously ought to have the property, it is fairer that Tom should have 
it than that the antiquated system of rules invented by aristocrats and 
known as the Law should determine the succession. One of the Wapping 
witnesses seems to be of this sort. He said that since the commencement 
of the first trial he had been praying to God daily to give him grace to tell 
the truth. The truth was that he knew the defendant all along to be Ar- 
thur Orton, and, grace having finally been vouchsafed him, he has come out 
with it. ; 

—It is not difficult, even. for an observer three thousand miles off, to 
apply the term “revolution” to the late change from Thiers to MacMahon. 
To an observer on the spot, especially to one who had witnessed the siey > 
and the Commune, it wasrevolution undisguised by its peaceful coucomiitant». 
The admirable Paris correspondent of the Perseveranza, having had this 
double experience, fell at once into his siege habit of paragraphic diary, with 
hourly entries, not knowing how soon he might be thrown back upon carrier- 
pigeons and balloons for the transmission of his letters. Writing May 25, 
his first reflection is that yesterday, the day of the change of Government, 
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was the second anniversary of the taking of Paris by Thiers; that on the | their Protestant subjects and allies whenever the Pope, or the Emperor, or 


18th of May, 1871, in the suburb of Montmartre, he, the correspondent, had 
met bands of armed Communists shouting A bas, Thiers !—while yesterday 

afternoon, May 24, 1873, after the news from Versailles, the sergents-de-ville 
on the boulevards were busy dispersing a radical mob who cried Vive 
Thiers! and A bas la Droite! “T went to sleep,” he says, “thinking that 
in this country he who does not become a sceptic in politics, and perhaps in 
other matters, is a lucky fellow.” The morning brought another reflection, 
which was that hardly three years had elapsed since the surrender at Sedan, 
and here we have as the issue of a most momentous crisis a genera! of the 
Empire at the head of the Government, and a minister of the Empire in the 
ministry. He concludes that an Imperial restoration seems most probable 
of all: first, because the Empire by tradition attempted social progress; 
second, because its power was longest exercised, most recent, and most 
deeply rooted; finally, because its principal leaders are bolder and less 
scrupulous than those of the other parties. 

—Numerous are the stories which begin to be told concerning Manzoni. 
Those which recall his life-long devotion to the principle of Italian unity are 
naturally prominent. He was the first unitario, and he never would admit of 
any compromise. Twenty years ago, when the condition of Europe and of 
the various populations of the Peninsula seemed to point rather to an Italian 
confederacy, Manzoni opposed it, saying that federation was an ugly utopia 
(utopia brutta), unity a beautiful one. At Milan, as one of the shining lights 
of Catholicism, he was often visited by French ultramontanes, who found 
conversation with him all very smooth till they began to “ mix polities with 
religion,” as we should say; that is, to argue for the inviolability of the 
temporal power. A certain French Benedictine priest who was thus denying 


Italy’s right to Rome, was asked by Manzoni if he would have admitted the 
Pope's right to the temporal dominion of Avignon—of Paris. There was 


some petulance in the reply: ‘Oh! that’s a different thing! 
France, and Italy cannot—” ‘ But we too, my father,” interrupted Man- 
zoni,—“ we too were born somewhere!” Long ago, when a young man, he 
undertook to write a history of the French Revolution, with which no person 
living had, perhaps, so minute acquaintance in all its details. As he grew 
older, however, he became more and more critical of his style, and wrote and 
rewrote almost endlessly, so that of the projected work, or, to speak more 
accurately, of a comparison of the French Revolution with that of Italy, 
there remains in a finished condition only the introduction and the first chap- 
ter. A hundred pages additional failed to receive the author’s final touches ; 
but we presume the whole will soon be published together. 


France is 
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FISHER’S REFORMATION, 


F we would do justice to this work, we must allow Dr. Fisher 
himself to explain to us its purpose and methods. As a mere his- 
tory of the Reformation, it would be too condensed for general readers, 
but it isintended rather to present to “intelligent and educated readers the 
means of acquainting themselves with the origin and nature, the principal 
facts and characters, of the Reformation”; while the historica! student is 
guided to further researches by numerous notes and references. The book 
is also enriched by a good index, a copious chronological table, and a very 
useful ‘list of works on the Reformation,” both as a whole and as a part of 
the history of separate European nations. Thevalue of such a catalogue can 
only be duly appreciated by those who have themselves traversed this wide 
and intricate region of modern history. 

But Dr. Fisher’s work is by no means a dry summary of facts and dates, 
with notes and tables of reference ; it is a philosophical commentary, clearly 
and often eloquently written, upon the causes, the inmost nature, and the 
permanent effects of that great revolution, at once political and religious, 
intellectual and spiritual, which not only determined the future of Europe, 
but laid the foundations of liberty and energy in the New World. The very 
success of the Reformation has somewhat obscured its own history ; it has 
raised us almost too far above the plane in which the reformers themselves 
were moving; and it has given to us such a standard of morality, and above 
all of truthfulness, that we can scarcely do justice even to the very men to 
whom we are indebted for this standar1 by which we judge them. One of the 
most conspicuous characteristics of the sixteenth century was its almost 
incredible treachery, so that, outside the narrow circle of the reforming 
divines, scarcely one of the great actors ia that stirring up could be trusted. 
The Pope himself could not be trustel to withhold material aid even from 
Lutherans or Turks when he believed that he could make use of the 
church’s enemies for the purposes of his own ambition. The Reforming 
princes could never be trusted not to abjure the Re ‘formation and sacrifice 
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the King of France, seemed either dangerously strong or dangarously weak. 
| The most beneficial compromise was the result, not of a spirit of toleration, 
| but of supposed political convenience; and while other opinions and creeds 


were in a state of perpetual flux and change, this one belief was permanent 


| and invariable—thatit is the righi and duty of the ruler to persecute al! those 








who refuse to accept the authorized religion. We find it very difficult to do 
justice to persecuting Reformers and to the statesmen who habitually made 
use of the awakening love of truth and loyalty to every honest conviction 
of the soul for the purpose of cloaking their own treachery. 

The author has brought into prominence the fact, prin- 
cipal source of the strength and a condition of the success of the Reforma- 
tion, that it was a political not less than a religious movement. Mere 
opinions and beliefs, however just aud sacred, can become dominant only by 
means of the organization of society. There were many “ 
the Reformation,” but their influence was unable to secure 
tive or negative, in the laws and constitutions of states, 
feeble while it lasted and soon came to an end. Moreover, whereas now we 
are in the habit of regarding the individual as the unit of which the state 
is a multiple, in the sixteenth century the state was the unit of which the 
individual was a mere fraction. For evil and for good, kings 
no less than divines, had their share in the Reformation work. ‘It presents 
a twofold aspect. On the one hand, it is a transformation in the chureh, in 
which are involved contests of theologians, modifications of creed and ritual, 
new systems of polity, an altered type of Christian life. On the other hand, 
it is a great transaction in which sovereigns and nations bear a part; 
occasion of wars and treaties; the close of the old and the introduction of a 
new period in the history of culture and civilization.” 

Dr. Fisher’s chapter (chap. ii.) on the rise and decline of the Papal 
hierarchy is a very able and judicious summary of a long series of events 
at once connected together and illuminated by clear principles. It is a too 
conspicuous failing in Protestant historians that, for the most part, they cdo 
scanty justice to the vast and most beneficial influence of the Papacy upon 
Christian civilization. The Bishops of Rome have again and again been un 
able to perceive the inmost nature of the great work which they were called to 
perform in the development of the human race; and hence, by the rig 
of their rules, and a jealous adherence to “the letter” 
adequately expressed ‘the spirit” of Christianity 
have striven to undo or to neutralize their own a 
very same spiritual power which raised the chureh t hich 
it conquered both the empire and the barbarians, which may be resolved 
into the practical and constant recognition of the supremacy of the divine 
law and of the brotherhood and unity of mankind in the divine family, this 
was the very same power which built up, out of the ruins of the empire, a 
system of independent nations, with their own territorial boundaries and 
special work, yet still constituting the larger divisions of one family, the 
larger members of one body. The church represented by and almost de- 
based into a papacy could not perceive this, and set berself to oppose the 
growth of nations ; therefore she was dethroned, like the primeval gods of 
the old mythology, by her own children. Yet even in the midst of this 
great revolution of society, the perils and sufferings of so vast a transition 
were greatly mitigated, if not by the papacy, by the church. The clergy, 
and especially the bishops, were the chief agents by whom the exuberant 
physical force of the barbarians was turned and softened. We may almost 
be inclined to ridicule the wholesale baptism of a horde of pagans; but it 
was really, and not only in a te chnical sacramental sense, a new birth—the 
symbol of new ideals, aud an acknowledgment of the “ unresistible might 
of weakness.” 
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There were other “special causes and omens of an ecclesiastical reyolu- 
tion prior to the sixteenth century ” besides the formation and consolidation 
of nations; such, for instance, as the various sporadic protests against exces- 
sive formalism, sacerdotalism, and rigid dogmatism, and also the revival of 
learning and “humanism.” Dr. Fisher has done justice to both these sets 
of causes, while clearly exhibiting their comparative feebleness, and show- 
ing how they often seemed rather to impede than to further the Reforma- 
tion. Mysticism, especially, is compatible with almost any form of religion, 
and perhaps dreams itself away into spiritual esctasy most deliciously by 
the aid of a gorgeous ceremonial saturated with symbolism, ‘“ Humanism’ 
was embodied in Erasmus, whose portrait is exceedingly well drawn by Dr. 
Fisher. ‘‘ He was a typical latitudinarian,” a ‘ time-server on principle.’ 
He himself adinitted that he could have been an Arian or a Pelagian, if the 
church had so decreed, and that he was not the stuff of which martyrs aro 


made. His estimate of men and movements was «esthetic, not.moral or re 
ligious. His aversion to evil scarcely amounted to hatred. He could fine. 


matter for mere jesting, as Luther complained, in the troubles of the godly, 
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He was afraid for a long time even to read Luther's writings, lest he should 
be required to express an opinion upon them. Yet we must not forget that 
it is the very spirit of the Reformation—the utter truthfulness and unfiineh- 
ing courage which are its best results—which make it so difficult for us to 
uuderstand or do justice to Erasmus. 

{ll Dr. Fisher's portraits are good, Luther’s especially and Calvin's. 
Tuese m The Reformation is what it is, ia no small meas- 
ure, because Luther was surprised into it. His intense longing for peace 
with God, which was satisfied by that free grave which requires from man 


live for ever. 


nothing more than the response of trust—this emancipated him, of its own 
accord, from the ghastly tyranny of ecclesiastical pardous and indulgences, 
with ali the disauonesties which were their natura! fruit. Moreover, Luther’s 
** justification by faith aloue” was not a mere dogma, explaining the condi- 
tions on which aloue Almighty God could pardou the sinner. It was no 
attempt—like Anselm's ‘Cur Deus homo?’—to answer questions which lie 
far beyond the reach of human knowledge. The only reason for which 
Luther sought was to be found in the fact itself; God’s love, if it really 
exists, must be its own justification ; and Luther rested in these as ultimate 
facts of personal religion—the love of God and the responses of faith. 

Calvin was a man of an altogether different type, intensely hated by his 
enemies and even by his merely theological opponents. Stern almost to 
cruelty, he was one of the most utterly honest and _ self-sacrificing 
of all the Reformers. Dr. Fisher admirably sketches his life, his doctrine, his 
relation to St. Augustine, his rule at Geneva. Calvin's, indeed, is almost 
the completest sketch in this volume. 

The chapter (x.) “on the Reformation in England and Scotland” is 
perhaps the least satisfactory; partly, it may be, because the knowledge of 
the bare facts may be largely taken for granted, and the summary of them 
is therefore too sketchy. More attention, we think, might have been 
devoted to the reigu of Edward VI., especially to its extravagant attempts 
at reforms for which the people were not prepared, and which rendered 
the reaction under Mary casier and almost welcome. The influence of 
extreme Reformers on the Continent is of course admitted; but Dr. 
Fisher seareely says enough to explain the undoubted strength of the con- 
viction in the minds of English statesmen and of the bulk of the nation 
that the objections of the Puritaus were frivolous, and that the very bitter 
epposition to authorized reforms was both schismatie and unpatriotic. This 
is conspicuously true even of the objections raised by the Puritans at the 
Savoy Conference to the Book of Common Prayer, which, no doubt, were 
resevted with a very haughty and irritating intolerance, but which could 
scarcely have been admitted without subjecting the church and its formu- 
laries to a very unwise supervision by a small and impracticable minority. 
In matters indifferent, the indifference itself is an abundaut reason for main- 
taining the status quo. 


CAMPBELL MORFIT AND HIS PURE FERTILIZERS.* 
i IS book is noteworthy in itself, inasmuch as it is probably the first trea- 
tise of any magnitude that has ever been published relating to the 
manufacture of superphosphate of lime from the mineral phosphates. But 
for the American reader it has special interest, considered as a product of its 
author. 

Campbell Morfit, according to App!eton’s Cyclopedia, was born in Her- 
culaneum, Missouri, in 1820. He was educated at Washington and Phila- 
delphia, and became conspicuous in the chemical and manufacturing circles 
of those cities and of Baltimore, and later of this city. Besides articles in 
the scientific journals, he has published a number of books, several of which 
are, on the whole, decidedly creditable performances, making due allowance 
for the conditions and circumstances which affected the science and industry 
of this country at the times when they were written. His treatise on the 
‘ Manufacture of Soap and Candles’ (1347) in particular, and that on ‘ Chemical 
Manipulation’ (1843), were well thought of in their day, and so were the ‘ En- 
eyclopsedia of Chemistry’ (1844),aud a‘ Report to the Smithsonian Institution 
ou the Progress of the Chemical Arts’ (1851), which he prepared in conjuue- 
tion with Prof. Booth. From 1354 to 1858 Morfit was professor of chem- 
istry at the University of Maryland. In a word, twelve or fifteen years ago, 
he was a chemist of acknowledged experience and reputation in this com- 
muuity, to whom opportunities for emolument or advancement could hardly 
have been wanting. Just what his feelings about secession and the conduct 
of the war may have been is unknown to us, but it is a matter of public no- 
toriety that, some little time after the war began, he threw up his American 
counections in disgust, and went to Europe, where, from that time to the 
present, he has supported himself by the practice of his profession, viz., the 
application of scientific chemistry to manufacturivg practice. 
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It is impossible for a brother chemist not to sympathize with the career 
of tho man during these years of voluntary exile, for the idea of living by 
oue’s wits in Europe in tho capacity of industrial chemist was a desperate 
expedient, which ought to have ended long ago in disastrous failure. The 
chemical manufacturers of Europe are for the most part trained men well 
informed as to the scientific bearings of their professiov, and it is but nature} 
that such men, when in need of assistance, should prefer candidates who have 
been schovled at the great scientific centres, and whose practical skill has 
been gained either at their own works or those of their competitors. It 
would be hard to conceive a more hopeless task than that of an Amorican 
chemist of the professorial type secking to live by his wits in a European 
manufacturing district. There is the smallest possible chance in such @ 
place of gaining one’s daily bread by the “introduction ” of “ improvements ” 
of problematical value relating to the mauufacture of soda-ash, oleic-acid 
soap, and superphospate, such as in part at least constituted Mr. Morfit’s 
stock-in-trade. But to a man of ability all things are possible, and it 
appears that somehow, by hook or by crook, he has managed to keep body 
and soul together by devotion to his profession, and now exhibits his vitality 
by the publication of a work which commands both sympathy and respect, 
and a good share of commendation. The book contaius some excellent ideas 
of marked force and originality. It sets forth much sound doctrine and 
many details of valuable technical information. But the text is spun out 
unwarrautably by unnecessary repetitions, and by the interpolation of irrel- 
evant matter. The type is absurdly large, and the price ($20) at which 
the book is sold is preposterously high, to judge either by what is customary 
in the publication of books relating to kindred subjects, or by the cost of 
manufacturing in reasonable shape a book which might have contained 
everything that is new or useful in this one. The reader will have no cause 
to complain that processes of manufacture peculiar to Mr. Morfit are slighted 
or given at insufficient length; but however much the details of these pro- 
cesses may try his patience, he will heartily go along with certain leading 
ideas relating to the propriety and necessity in these days of making 
absolutely pure fertilizers, and of making them economically for the con- 
sumers’ as well as for the manufacturers’ sake. These ideas are set forth 
with marked clearness and ability. 


Powdered bones, as everybody knows, are an excellent manure, and 
bones that have been made soluble by sulphuric acid are still better. So, 
too, fossil bones, and other rocks of similar composition to bone, have great 
value as fertilizing agents after they have been made soluble by the action of 
sulphuric acid. In point of fact, the product resulting from the action of 
that avid upon the native phosphates is manufactured and sold in enormous 
quantities under the name of superphosphate of lime. Butit happens that 
many of the phosphatic rocks are not easily or fully decomposed by the acid, 
and that most of them contain a large proportion of worthless and inert 
materials which not only interfere with the process of manufacture, and add 
enormously to the cost of transporting and applying the finished product, 
but open the door, as it were, for the perpetration of the most unblushing 
frauds; for the fertilizer made from bad materials may closely resemble 
that made from the best, so that it is in general hardly poasible to distinguish 
between the two kinds of products except by analysis. Hence, it is only 
too often that the farmer pays out many of his sixpences for pounds of sand 
instead of the plant-food he asked for. 

Mr. Morfit assures us that all this is wrong techuically as well as scien- 
tifically and morally; and he teaches methods of manufacture by which 
both the waste and the risk of fraud may be avoided. He describes, by p!an 
and in detail, processes by means of which all the phosphate of lime may be 
dissolved out from the powdered mineral, no matter how impure it may be, 
by means of muriatic acid, and then recovered by addition of ammonia gas, 
which is subsequently recovered in its turn, and used over and over again 
indefinitely. On treating the pure phosphate of lime thus obtained with 
sulphuric acid, there is got at once, without trouble, a superphosphate con- 
taining say 24 per cent. of soluble phosphoric acid. By slightly varying 
the process, @ precipitate containing less water than the foregoing can be 
prepared, and from it it is easy to make a superphosphate containing 34 per 
cent. of soluble phosphoric acid. By leaching these high grade products 
with water, and evaporating the clear solution, there is obtained a dry solu- 
ble monophosphate of lime so nearly pure that it contains almost sixty per 
cent. of soluble phosphorie acid. There will, of course, be great advantage, 


both a3 regards transportation, constancy of composition, and definiteness in 
fertilizing action, in using such products as these instead of the so-called 
superpkosphates of the American markets, which, as a general thing, con- 
tain no mere than from 5 to 12 per cent. of soluble phosphoric acid. Since 
the methods described by Mr. Morfit require the free use of muriatic acid, 
they can naturally be best carried out at the great alkali works of Europe, 
where the acid needed for the solution of the rock is formed as a by-product 
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incidental to the decomposition of sea-salt, from which fhe alkali is made, | what not, the resultant product is sure to be forlornly unlike the promise of 
Tt will | 


andecan therefore be had inany quantity at a merely nominal cost. 


assuredly be a great gain for the farmer when the making of superphos- | 


phates in this way is thrown into the hands of a comparatively few large 
and responsible manufacturers, who will be able to sell the material at the 


lowest possible price, and be willing to warrant the good quality of their | 


wares. 

The idea that the making of superphosphates must be lifted from its 
present state of brutal empiricism to that of scientific acenracy is the key- 
note of the book, and the reasoning by which it is sustained is clear, cogent, 
and convincing. For his own part, Mr. Morfit would prefer in many casea 
not to go to the length of manufacturing a soluble superphosphate from bis 
pure precipitated phosphate. He would rather seek to sell a pure precipi- 
tated di- or tri-phospkate of lime, insoluble indeed in pure water, but, as he 
urges, tolerably easily acted upon by the saline and acid waters of the soil. 
There can, indeed, be no doubt that for certain purposes the precipitated 
phosphate would be worthy the farmer’s attention. if sold at a sufficiently 
low price, just as now many farmers prefer to use in certain case3 bone 
meal or even boneblack in place of the more costly superphosphate. But 
it is an error to suppose that any precipitated product can replace the solu- 
ble superphosphate. The merit of the latter undoubtedly consists chiefly, 
if not solely, in the fact that by virtue of its solubility the farmer is enabled 
to distribute, mix, and incorporate a phosphatic manure with his soil more 
thoroughly than can be done in any other way. The experiments of sey- 
eral observers have shown that the soluble superphosphate diffuses itself 
readily in a soil, and that it is there gradually absorbed and precipitated by 
the action of certain components of the soil in such wise that every particle 
of the latter, for a considerable space around each spot where a fragment of 
the manure was applied, receives aud retains some particles of phosphate, 
precipitated, it is true (and commouly in the form of phosphate of iron or 
of alumina), but precipitated so finely and universally that the rootlets of 
the growing plant find everywhere a little of it ready for use. Now, since a 
dry powdered superphosphate can be distributed by mechanical means in 
the first place just as thoroughly as a dry powdered precipitated di- or tri- 
phosphate can be distributed, avd since the chemical distribution, so to 
speak, which has been described comes into play after the mechanical dis- 
tribution has been finished, it would plainly be impracticable to obtain any- 
thing like so complete a distribution by means of phosphates applied in the 
insoluble state, no matter how finely they may bave been comminuted, as is 
easily gained by the use of the superphosphate. Hence we cannot but regard 
it as uufortunate that certain manufacturers of superphosphate have en- 
deavored to convince themselves and the public that there is any possible 
standard of merit applicable to their wares other than the percentage 
amount of soluble phosphoric acid which is contained in them. 

If the. manufacturers wish to seil insoluble phosphates at a reasonable 
price, let them do so by all means. But the precipitated insoluble product 
should be sold by itself in such form that the farmer may be able to test its 
usefulness, and determine practically whether it be better or worse for him 
than the various insoluble bone products which can be bought in every 
market. But it is clearly improper to attach any but a nominal value to 
the precipitated product when sold as a contamination of the superphos- 
phate proper. This last is bought by the intelligent farmer solely because 
of its solubility. It is to the last degree unfair, therefore, that hesbould be 
made to pay in this connection for s material which he does not want. 

Mr. Morfit’s book will do much good directly by teaching farmers and 
planters what they have a right to expect as regards the purity of super- 
phosphate fertilizers. It can indeed hardly fail of exerting in this respect a 
powerful influence upon public opinion ; and it will undoubtedly do good 
indirectly by exciting comment and discussion in the foreign scientific 
journals. The book will thus be the forerunner of other, and it is to be 
hoped in some respects of better, works. 


Motherly Talks with Young Housekeepers. By Mrs. H. W. Beecher. 
(New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1873.)—Mrs. Beecher’s ‘ Motherly 
Talks with Young Housekeepers’ is unusually well described by its 
title. Too many books of the general class to which it belongs 
talk to the young housekeeper most in need of advice as if she 
were a prolific young housekeeper, “a mother of six,” and tell her after 
“taking twenty-four eggs” and one dozen quarts of milk and fifteen 
pounds of flour, to go on and produce some dish which would feed to reple- 
tion a household of vast size instead of being cleverly just enough for herself, 
the householder her husband, and the servant. And it is perfectly well known 
that if the inexpert young mistress ever attempts to “ divide the rule” and 
take proportional fractious of the flour aud eggs and tarragon vinegar and 
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the cook-book. 
as for huge one 


Recipes for uncommon and unrequired dishes, teo, as well 

, the recipe-makers almost always provide in profusion, as 
if the young married ladies who aro trying to supervise their own kitchen, 
who go to market thewselves, and who need instruction about picking out 
tender fowls and how to know a hen-lobster and how to keep peas green, 
were the same ladies who have at command the services of French artists 
and are regularly in the habit of giving dinners of many courses. Mrs. 
Beecher appears to be of s more practical turn than most of her co-laborers 
in this field, and she shows as much by keeping it steadily in mind that 
she writes for young people who have not yet formed good habits, er 
indeed any fixed habits, of feeding themselves and their husbands; 
aud also by remembering that these young people and their hasbands 
are not persons of opulence and lavish expenditure. If her precepts some- 
times seem a trifle too well adapted to families of scanty meana, 
and with a taste for chromo-lithographs which they purchase in the 
interest of self-culture and patronage of art, why, at least the people whom 
such precepts will please form a larger class than those whom another sort 
of precepts might please, and a class whose culinary condition greatly 
needs ameliorating, and who will heed all that our author sars—the good 
as well as the not so good. 

Mrs. Beecher by no means confines herself to the market, pantry, and 
kitchen. Many miscellaneous details of the houschold economy she deals 
with ; as, for instance, that there is a right and a wrong way of drying um- 
brellas; that furs should undergo and endure a certain test before they are 
purchased ; that a certain simple application will remove ink-stains from 
mahogany ; that there is a plain reason why lamps containing inflammable 
oil should be filled in the morning rather than at avy other time of day. 
Yet these hints and the much more numerous recipes which precede them 
do not make up the whovle of this sensible and useful volume, which in all 
contains about five hundred pages. A considerable part of it pertains to 
the moral order of the family, aud gives advice as good and doubtless as 
important as that in reference to the soup and joiuts and the dishes for 
breakfast—dishes frequently neglected, but here treated of with faithfulness 
aud respect. “ What is a wife worth?’ is one of the subjects discussed in 
this part of the volume—the implication being that a wile is worth our being 
civil to her, and forgiving her, and so on; aud in the body of the eseay this 
doctrine is insisted upon explicitly and at length, and in a way that may 
perhaps open many eyes now sealed. So of husbauds also. * Grambling’ 
is another such topic; and others are ‘‘ The Slavery of Fashion”; * Di- 
vided Family Government "—a topic so handled as to warn the two parents 
against being out of accord in their.commands to the children ; curing 
Good Servants”; how the faults of the parents come to light in the 
children, and are to be therefore regarded with sorrow as weil as auger; 
“Waste not, Want not,” and many others similar. 

Altogether, we believe we do not know a better book of its kind than 
this one, considering the varied purposes which it has in view and the 
families to which it is addressed. These fa:milies are of course American, 
with the peculiar markets, kitchens, faults, and virtues of the majority of 
American families ; and of course the precepts, culinary and mera’, are not 
all of them calculated for any other latitudes and longitudes than our own, 
avy more than the best of English housekeeping advice is perfectly adapted 
in all its particulars and principles to any countries but the three kingdoms. 
We say this, thinking at the moment of the excellent cookery-book by an 
Englishwoman, the late Mrs. S. 0. Beeton, which Messrs. D. Appleton & 
Co. have republished. It is excellent for its great fuiness and variety, its 
great and plain minuteness, and the sound sense and he!pfulness of its ad- 
vice upon many honsehold matters lying outside the kitchen. “There is 
something alittle amusing to the light-minded American reader, and ex- 
tremely exasperating to the woman’s-rights reader of whatever sex, nation, or 
tribe, in the vigilant zeal which Mrs. Beeton inculeatgs upon the woman of 
the house in all matters appertaining to the comfort and happiness of the 
house’s lord and master; and there is an easy air, as of one who has ser- 
vants obedient to orders, in the English lady’s prescriptions in regard to 
the duties of the cook, the housemaid, the waiting-maid, and so forth, 
which will fill the American wife’s heart with envy if not with incredulity. 
But not the most light-minded husband, nor the most envious wife, nor 
very many of the woman’s-rights women, would deny that the labor of col- 
lecting feasible and admirable recipes in large numbers has been done by 
Mrs. Becton iu a highly workmanlike and creditable manner. 


& Soenrin 
evrcuring 





The Other Girls. 
& Co. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. (Boston: J. R. Osgood 
1873.)—When Miss Anna Dickinson wished to teach us that ecciety 


is mistaken in objecting to the marriage of white men with black women, 
she wrote a book in which a white man was represented as merryirg a 
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black woman who, in point of complexion, was rather whiter than alabaster, 
and who not only had no trace whatever of social and intellectual qualities 
which are naturally associated in most people’s minds with the thought of 
negresses, but was endowed with gifts and graces which it is not going too 
far to say would have redeemed a wagon-load of charcoal. This was one 
way of grappling with the question mooted. So also, when Miss EF. 8. 
Phelps wished to teach us that the world is mistaken in its method of dealing 
with prostitutes who have become repentant, or rather with women who, 
having lost their virtue, are in consequence not desired in wedlock or for 
purposes of general society, she adopted in her novel the plan of finding for 
such a woman a good angel in the person of an elderly lady who takes her 
into a Christian family circle and thoroughly reclaims her. As a matter of 
fact, we may say in parenthesis that she was sinned against and not sin- 
uing, and hardly needed reclaiming. But just as thisresult is reached, and we 
are looking to see what will be the career of the reclaimed one, our authoress 
makes her dress herself from head to foot in pure white, put up white curtains 
before her bedroom windows, and white coverings and “ tidies” on the chairs, 
aud then, having thus indicated her passionate desire and lament for her lost 
innocence, she is compelled to die of abroken heart. That this solution of this 
social problem is—barring the white—pretty much the solution hit upon by 
society ; that ‘‘the only art her guilt to cover” is about the same in Miss 
Phelps’s eyes and in Goldsmith’s, appears to give Miss Phelps no uneasiness, 
and to make her not at all less confident than when she set out to redress 
abuses. Equally with Miss Phelps’s and Miss Dickinson’s exertions in social 
philosophy are Mrs. Whitney’s exertions adapted to induce sorrow and terror 
in the hearts of those who desire to look upon “ woman” with respect, who 
believe it a calumny that all women reason in a circle except a few clever ones 
who reason in an ellipse, and, finally, who think that women should be 
straightway admitted to the polls under the Fifteenth or some or avy other 
Amendment. 

The famous American-servant-girl question as handled by Mrs. Whitney is 
solved as readily as Miss Dickinson's marriags-with-negroes question, or Miss 
Phelps’s reform-of-the-Magdalen question ; butin spite of Mrs. Whitney’s cour- 
age and good nature, it remains just as ready, we fear, for yet more solutions 
a3 the grislier questions raised and settled by her sister doctresses. To do 
Mrs. Whitney justice, she has not gone quite the length of Mrs. Stowe, who 
also has philosophized on this subject. Mrs. Stowe’s line of argument would 
seem to have been that if nice-looking young natives would come up against 
the foreigner to the partial relief of the housekeeper, and would accept the 
duties and wages of table-girls, at least, if they could not quite put up with 
kitchen work, the chances were that the son of the, house might take a fancy 
to them and marry them. The reader can imagine the pleasure with which 
this method of relief was hailed by the mothers of thesona. And perhaps he 
can imagine the swarms of American table-girls who forthwith thronged the 
American dining-room. Mrs. Whitney’s scheme is set forth something as 
follows: Miss Bel Bree and Miss Kate Censerbox are two seamstresses who 
are thrown out of work by a great fire. They are both Americans by birth, 
aud Miss Bel is an American of a very good sort. She decides that she will 
go out to service, and will secure herself a home better than many hall-bed- 
rooms by helping to make a home for her employers, and she induces Kate 
to go with her. We shall not tell how, at the first interview with Mrs. Scher- 
man, ‘ Bel got her arm around little Sinsie,” aud neither Bel nor Kate 
asked ‘* What’s the privileges, mum ?” ; how the bedroom was not a hall-bed- 
room, but bigger, and soon was made cosy; how the kitchen was druggeted, 
aud had a lounge put into it; how the nursery became happy for the chil- 
dren, aud a rest from labor for the maids, who loved it and liked to be with 
the baby; how Bel became cultivated, because she saw all the magazines, 
and becdise Mrs. Scherman, in Bel’s presence, asks questions of her guesta 
about “ Tyndall’s essays and the spectroscope,” which she herself knows 
all about, but with which she desires Bel to become acquainted. 

It is all narrated in the book, and the upshot tells sufficiently how 
near we are to the new order, and, indeed, what a charming order it would 
be were it destined to come upon us. Bel becomes very cultivated, 
and finally a contributor to First and Last, a magazine of great refinement, 
and on the composition of her first poem—a little thing about spring—Mrs. 
Scherman, seeing that, hired servant though she was, “a lovely soul all alight 
with thought and gladness met her,” bent down and affectionately kissed her 
brow. Bel has since had great success in First and Last, but she still remains 
with Mrs. Scherman, and as she irons her mistress’s “‘ damask table-cloths, 
aud the ivy-leaf or morning-glory pattern comes out under the polish, some 
beautiful thought in her takes line and shade under the rule of labor,” and 
Mr. Stalworth, editor of First and Last, “as benign as brilliant,” says that her 
poems are stamped with her own name, being ‘‘ breezy” and freshly delicious. 
Fifteen dollars apiece she gets forthem. And as she irons and muses, she 
reflects on the prejudice which prefers work in the milliner’s shop and the 





dressmaker’s to the mutual friendship and concordant culture of the kitchen, 
the nursery, and the dining-room. Growth, she feels, and genial culture are 
what she wants, and the cook in a genial family is the woman to get them. 

There is a deal of other matter in the book besides this literary servant- 
girl and civil and respectful mistress. There is the big Boston fire, the love- 
stories of several couples, the philanthropy and heart-aspirations of some 
more, much “insight” of a religious character, which we personally do not 
find edifying, and the main story, which also is a story of love. A curious 
notion of the Boston that is really educated and cultivated the foreigner 
must get from “ chromos” of this kind, which are numerous. Yet this one 
represents a considerable circle, and one of much activity ; and that it illus- 
trates the thought and taste of this circle with a good deal of what may be 
called brightness must be admitted. That it should not please countless 
young girls and boys is inconceivable; and it is good enough to make the ma- 
turer reader wish that the certain something which is wanting had not been 
denied. 





The Life of Frang Schubert. By Geo. Lowell Austin. (Boston: 
Shepard & Gill.)—This is a good-natured attempt to make us better ac- 
quainted with perhaps the greatest song-writer that ever lived. Asa piece 
of book-making, it has the usual shortcomings of musical works: Ist. 
No reference to the sources whence the facts were derived. Whether the 
book is out of the inner consciousness of the editor, or is based on Kreissle’s 
‘Life of Schubert,’ published at Vienna some years ago, we cannot tell. 
2d. It has neither table of contents nor index, which is much the same as a 
man’s appearing on the street without hat or boots. 3d. It gives no cata- 
logue of Schubert’s works, although several more or less complete editions 
have lately appeared in Germany. It also fails to give us a lifelike picture 
of Schubert’s way of life, the society in which he moved, or even a general 
idea of bis personal appearance. In the critical résumé of Schubert’s 
“character and works,” Mr. Austin would have done better had he betrayed 
some consciousness of Brendel’s able summary in his ‘ Geschichte der Musik’ 
or Ehlert’s picturesque eulogium in the ‘ Letters on Music,’ or the far 
clearer analysis in Mr. Haweis’s ‘ Music and Morals.’ The lattersays: 


“Works belonging to the highest order of genius depend upon the rare 
combination of three distinct qualities: (1) Invention ; (2) Expression; (3) 
Concentration. Speaking generally, we may say that Beethoven and Mozart 
possessed all three ; Mendelssohn, the second and third in the highest de-* 

ee; Schumann, the first and third; Schubert, the first and second. As 
fast as his ideas arose, they were poured forth on paper. He was like a 
gardener bewildered with the.luxuriant growth springing up around him. 
lie was too rich for himself—his fancy outgrew his powers of arrangement.” 


Asa purely musical composer, Schubert was perhaps the peer of Mozart. 
His pianoforte pieces are ina high degree fresh, picturesque, refined, and 
poetic. In spite of its faults, therefore, we welcome Mr. Austin’s attempt 
at bringing us nearer to so richly endowed a genius. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 








Authors.— Titles. Publishers.—Prices. 
Alexander (Rev. J. A.), Gospel according to Matthew Explained....... .......... 
: ; = . (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 
American Annual Cyclepedia for 1872. Vol. XII............. (D. Appleton & Co.) 5 00 
Heb Tomsnal, NO. CARAVEL., SWE... 00 ccccccdcccccccccccccccces (Virtue & Yorston) 
DemRs CE GONE ns oink cnc ccsveccseccoccsicccecoeres (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 1 00 
Bagehot (W.), The Engiish Constitution, revised ed........ (Little, Brown & Co.) 2 25 
Bachelder (J. B.), Gettysburg: Guide-book.......... (Lee, Shepard & Diliingham) 
Bailey (J. M.), Life in Dambury....... ......----eeeeeeeeeeee . (Shepard & Gill) 1 50 
Blake ¢hady), Ruth Maxwell: @ Tale...............--++e00:: (J. R. Osgood &Co.) 125 
Bryant (W. C.), Orations and Addresses............. . «++. < . P. Putnam's sons) 2 00 
Burton (J. H.), History of Scotland... .......... (Scribner, Welford & Armstrong) 3 75 
Cxsar’s Commentaries on the Gallic War.............--++++: (John Wiley & Sons) 1 2 
Collins (Rev. W. L.), Plautus and Terence..........-....- (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) 1 00 
Cooper (J. F.), The Red Rover............+..+--ereeee sere nees (D. appleton & Co.) 
Dickens (C.), Lazy Tour of Two Idle Apprentices, swd...(T. B. Peterson & Bros.) 0 2 
Dumas (A.), The Corsican Brothers, swd.......... ... - oa 0 50 
Flagg (W.), Woods and By-ways of New England........... (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 3 00 
Griffis (Prof. W. E.), Firat Reader of the New Japan Series.(A. L. Baucroft & Co.) 
Hawthorne (J.), Bressant................0eeeseeeeeee++++-----(D, Appleton & Co.) 
Hodge (Kev. C.), Index to Systematic Theolegy......(Scribner, Armstrop & Co.) 
Ingersoll (L. D ), Life of Horace Greeley.. ...........+++-- (Union Publishing Co.) 
Jenness (J. rer ee seater . tr” pe .(Hurd & Houghton) 1 50 
v. J. P.), Gospel according to Matthew PPR COL Rear 
ashes ‘ ” . : (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 
Lunt (G.), os pen ant .- ape omar ate cencaseinr (Hurd & Houghton) 1 50 
y vy. J. J.), Commentary on the Gospel of Matthew............- -----+.-++ 
 sacanat: ‘ 4 = (Scribner, Armstrong & Co.) 10 
Oliphant (Mrs.), May: a Tale, swd........ ” 
von (Louiea), bine letbon: UNS i veoccds cncds tucceaseueee Holt & Williams) 1 25 
Practical Magazine, No. 5, Swd........ 2... seeeeeeeeeeceneees (J. R. Osgood & Co.) 1 00 
Rowell’s American Newspaper Directory................-.- (Geo. P. Rowell & Co.) a 
Science-Gossip for 1872...........--+.++- ide cane wndedbee ant (@. P, Putnam . ae 32 
Stieler (A.), Hand-Atias, Part 13, ewd..........-. ++ + eee ones eens (L. W. Schmidt) 
Thoms (W. J ), Human Longevity.............. (Scribner, Welford & Armstrong) 3 75 
Upham (T. C.), Absolute Religion... sipexeaaes setae a. Sen sSons) 1 50 
J i i es and Canada..........--...+» 
Walton (Dr. G. B.), Mineral Springs of Unit (D_ Appleton & Oo) 
Zell's Descriptive Hand-Atlae, Part 26, swd.........sseseeeeeees (T. Ellwood Zell) 0 50 
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ERO CARTHEW. The new Novel 


by Louisa Parr, the author of ‘Dorothy Fox,’ 
etc. 16mo. Leisure Hour Series. $1 25. 


LOPkP HOUGHTON’S MONO- 


graphs. s12mo, with Portraits. $2. 


ROFESSOR HADLEY’S ESSAYS. 


Philological and Critical. 8vo,clo., $4. 


[ NVDER THE GREENWOOD 


Tree. Leisure Hour Series. $1 25. 


‘*The best prose idyl we have seen for a long while 
past.” —London Saturday Review. 


SONTILLA TIONS FROM HEINE. 


Leisure Hour Series. $1 25. 


COUNT KOSTIA. 


Series. $1 25. 


Leisure Hour 


IBERTY, 
EQUALITY, 


: FRATERNITY. 


By James Firzjames STEPHEN, Q.C. 


“ We strongly recommend ‘ Liberty, Equa- 
lity, Fraternity’ to all who are interested in 
the study of Political Philosophy.” —Athe- 


num. 
PRICE $2. 


, HOLT & WILLIAMS, 


25 Bond Street, New York. 





MR. ROE’S GARDEN, from which, as he tells us in 
his entertaining book, ‘ Play and Profit in My Garden,’ 
$2,000 worth of fruit and vegetables were sold in one 
year beside a large home supply, promises equally well 
the present season. On the 31st of May, his sales amount- 
ed to $257. Onthe 6th of May, he had seven distinct 
varieties of vegetables in abundance at his command. 
The story of this successful garden is told at length in 
his book, PLAY AND PROFIT IN MY GARDEN, 
which DODD & MEAD publish. 


HE METHOD OF CREATION. 
£ AN EARNEST PROTEST AGAINST 


THE DARWINIAN THEORY. 








Twelve Lectures delivered by Prof. AGASSIZ before 
the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy, at Cambridge, 
Mass., containing a vast amount of new and recondite 
information concerning Animal Life, printed on a full 
Tribune sheet of eight pages, and illustrated with nume- 
rous engravings, will be issued on THURSDAY, June 
19, as 


TRIBUNE LECTURE EXTRA NO. EIGHT. 


This sheet also contains a description of the wonderful 
Fossils discovered in the Rocky Mountains by the Yale 
Cellege Expedition. 

Price, single copies by mail, 10 cents, two for 15 cents, 
five for 25 cents. Address 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


Nine Extra Sheets, containing over 50 Lectures and 130 
Engravings, and Crédit Mobilier Report andthe 77zsune 
Almanac, for 50 cents. 


HARLES FOLLEN McKIM, 
ARCHITECT, 
57 Broadway, New York. 


YE MOTHER'S REGISTER: A 
Tabular Record of the Health of Children, from 

Birth to Maturity. From the French of Prof. J. 

B. Fonssagrives. ‘‘ The Mother records for the Physi- 
cian to interpret.”’ Cloth, 12mo. A separate volume for 
Boys and for Girls. Price, singly, 75 cents; for two, 
$x 2s. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
lisher of the Nadion. 
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ARPER'S CATALOGUE. The at- 
tention of those designing to form libraries, or 
increase their Literary Collections, is respect- 

fully invited to Harper’s Catalogue, which comprises a 
large proportion of the standard and most esteemed 
works in English Literature—comprehending over three 
thousand volumes. 

Librarians, who may not have access to a trustworthy 
guide in forming the true estimate of literary productions, 
will tind this Catalogue especially valuable for reference. 

The Catalogue is arranged alphabetically by the auth- 
ors’ names, anonymous works by their titles. The index 
is arranged by the titles of the books, besides having nu- 
merous appropriate heads, each general head being fol- 
lowed by the titles of all works on that subject. 

Harper’s Catalogue sent by mail on receipt of six cents. 

Address HARPER & BROTHERS, 

Franklin Square, New York. 


URD & HOUGHTON, 
13 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK, 
*The RIVERSIDE PRESS, Cambridge, 
Ask attention to their editions of 
THE WRITINGS OF THE CARY SISTERS. 
7 WE LAST POEMS OF ALICE 
ard Phoebe Cary. Edited by Mary Clemmer 
In one volume crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 
[Fust Published. 
Mrs. Ames’s ‘Memorial of Alice and Phabe Cary’ 
contained a few of their recent uncollected poems; but 
this volume gathers up all, and presents them arranged 
in aclear and convenient order. None of the poems in 
this volume have appeared in any previous volume. 
d LICE CARY’S BALLADS, 
= Lyrics, and Hymns. Beautifully Illustrated. Po- 
pular edition, in cloth, $2 25; in cloth gilt, $2 75. 


pt OBE CARY’S POEMS OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. In one volume 16mo, 
price, in cloth, $1 50 ; in cloth gilt, $2. 


A LICE CARY’S PICTURES OF 


New Edition. 





Ames. 


Country Life. In one vol. crown 
8vo, cloth, $2. 

MRS. AMES'S 
A MEMORIAL OF ALICE AND 


Phoebe Cary, with some of their later poems. II- 
lustrated by Two Portraits on Steel. In one volume 
crown 8vo, cloth, $2. 

* By reading her simple and graphic sketch, we are ad- 


mitted to the number ot the familiar triends of Alice and 
Phoebe Cary.”’—//arfer's Monthly. 





RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
OL? NEW ENGLAND TRAITS. 
Edited by George Lunt. 
cloth, $r 50. 

A lively, readable book of characteristic anecdote and 
sketches of old-time life. Lord Timothy Dexter and 
other odd characters are sketched tothe life, and for a 
summer gossipy book it will be found exceedingly enter- 
taining. Ifany one can match the story of the jugglers, 
let him produce his witnesses; and if any one disbelieves 
the witch stories and ghost stories in this book, let him 
tell more credible ones, 

‘“The writer betrays an elegance and clearness of 
composition, a delicate appreciation of the aptness of 
language, which are rare in such books. The stories are, 
one and all, well told. One who takes up the 
book will feel inclined to pursue it to the end, and, when 
he has finished, to regret its rather abrupt ending.”’— 
Boston Post. 


Tue ISLES OF SHOALS. A His- 


Illus- 
In one volume 


In one volume 16mo, 


torical Sketch by John Scribner Jenness. 
trated with Cuts, Maps, and Vignettes. 
16mo, cloth, gilt top, $t 50. 

The increasing interest in this delightful summer resort 
has led Mr. Jenness to collect for the first time and em- 
body in a careful sketch the curious historical facts 
about the islands, extending back to the earliest setile- 
ment of the coast. The book will be found of peculiar 
interest to all who have visited the place. 


PR OTECTION AGAINST FIRE, 


And the best means of putting out fires in cities, 
towns, and villages ; with practical suggestions for the 
security of life and property. By Joseph Bird. In one 
vol. rzmo, cloth, $1 50. 

“ This book is not taken up with theorizing or with rhe- 
toric. It might fairly be called ‘commen sense about 
fires.” "—Springfield Union, 

“Its pages are crowded with wise suggestions and help- 
ful hints.” —Boston Fourna. 

** As interesting to the citizen as it is to the fireman, and 
to either indispensable." —Sesten Traveller. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


AND DAY SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies, 226 South Broed Street 
delphia. Miss CATHARINE 

Principal. For circulars, address Miss Lyman. Reter- 

ences: Rt. Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., Syracuse, 

N. Y.; Rt. Rev. M. A. De Wolfe Howe, D.D., Reading, 

Pa.; Prof. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge, Mass. ; Henry W 

Longfellow, Esq., Cambridge, Mass.; Prof. Charles 

Short, LL.D., New York; Rev. H. A. Boardman, D.D., 

Philadelphia, Pa. ; Alfred Langdon Elwyn, M.D., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. ; Hon. J. 1. Clarke Hare, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Phila 
Dwichtr Lyman, 


ARLETON COLLEGE, Northtield, 
Minn., open to both sexes. 


t For intormation, ad- 
dress Pres. Jas. W. Strona, 


RAINING-SCHOOL FOR NURS: 
es, attached to Bellevue Hospital, New York. 
Young women wishing to qualify themselves for 

the honorable a ot protessional nurses, and will- 
ing to devote themselves seriously to a year's prepara- 
tion of study and hard work, are requested to forward 
their applications to the Lady Superintendent of the 
Training-School, at the Nurses’ Home, 314 East e6th St., 
New York, when the rules of the School, and the con- 
ditions of admittance, will be sent for their consideration. 


TNION COLLEGE.—Aiwmni Vay, 

July 1; Commencement, July 2; Examinations 

tor admission, June 27, 28, Sept. 8 andg. Next 

term begins Sept. 10. Aid rendered to worthy students 

For information concerning the departments of Union 
University, address: Union Codlege—E. M. 

Registrar, Schenectady, N. Y.; 

Prof. Stanton, Schenectady ; Crred : ‘ ‘ 

Prof. C. Staley, Schenectady: Lave Schood—lsaac Ed 

wards, Esq., Albany. Term begins Sept. 2; J of 

College—Dr. J. V. Lansing. Albany. Term begins Sept. a; 

Dn Obsertatory—G. W. Hough, Director k. N 


uadley 
POTTER, D.D., President. 


lenkins, 





JELLS FEMALE COLLEGE, 
y Bank of Cayuga Lake. Aurora, N. ¥ Re- 
_ opens September ro To meet demand, an 
Academic Course will be added, as per Catalogue, 
‘HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DE- 
partment of Dartmouth College. The general 
course embraces all the subjects usually taught in 
our best Colleges, giving prominence to Mathematics 
and the Natural Sciences, and substituting French and 
German for Latin and Greek. The special course pre- 
pares young men for civil and mechanical engineering 
Address Prof. RUGGLES, Hanover, N. H 


CHOOL OF MINES, Columbia Col- 
lege. For information, address Dr. C. F 
ler, Dean ot 

New York. 


E VEAUX COLLEGE, Suspension 
Bridge, N. Y., near Niagara Falls. Church 
School for Boys. Cadet organizations. Regis- 

ters with fuil details 


Chand- 
Faculty, East Forty-ninth Street, 


ESLEVYAN UNIVERSITY, Mid+ 
dletown, Conn. President, Joseph Cummings, 
D.D., LL.D. For Catalogues or information, 


address the President or Librarian. 
AGNES’ SCHOOL.—The fourth 
« year will begin, God willing, the third Wednes- 
day of September next Pupils are received 
whenever there is a vacancy. Application for admission 
should be made to Sister Edith, S. Agnes’ School, Aibany, 
New York. 


DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. 
William Reynolds Dimmock, LL.D., Master. Ap- 
plications tor admission may now be made for 

the next school year. A large Boarding-house will be 
opened in connection with the Academy, under the 
direction of the Master, who will reside init. A class 
preparatory to the Academy, and under the direction and 
superintendence of the Master, will also be formed of a 
limited number of boys. 


EWBURGH INSTITUTE, New- 
burgh, N. Y.—A Family School for Boys. Cir- 
culars, references, etc., sentto applicants. Pa- 

rents invited to visit the school. Henry W. Siglar, A.M, 
(Yale), John Macnie (Glasgow University), Principals. 


OR SALE. An &8o0o Piano fer 
€s00. Entirely new and of first-class make. Ad- 
dress “ Piano,” Box 5, Nation Office, 





OULTRY WORLD. .A splendid I- 
lustrated Monthly, devoted entirely to Poultry. 
$1 25a year. Send ro cents for a specimen copy. 

Address Poultry Wordd, Hartford, Conn. 
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fank of England rate of discount was reduced from 7 to 6 per cent. at 
the reg mes weekly meeting of directors on Thursday, the Bank’s having 
gaincd £421,000 in bullion. The paymeut of the 250,000,000 francs, on the 
Sth inst., j vy Franee to Germany, was reflected in a decrease of 54,000,000 
fraues in ore in the Bauk of France. The feeliug prevails that a perma- 
nent change has taken place in the flow of specie from England towards 
the Continent, and that the Germans are gradually releasing the large 
amount which they have held for recoinage. From Washington comes an 
intimation that the payment of $15,000,000 on account of the Alabama 
claims will be settled by our Governmeut through the medium of the pay- 
mevt in London of the called 5-20’s; or, in other words, the coin, which 
would otherwise have to be sent to this country, will be placed to the credit 
of the United States in London, and the money paid out in that city to hold- 
ers of the called bonds. We notice that the Secretary of the Treasury has 
called in $20,000,000 more 5-20’s for redemption, and this call was probably 
made against the $15,000,000 above referred to, both the indemnity pay- 
ment aud the bonds fallivg due iu September. No official information, how- 
ever, has yet come to hand regarding the transaction. 

The money market has remained very easy, with rates ruling between 3 
and 5 per cent. 

The weekly bank statement is again favorable, particularly so in the 
handsome increase of legal tenders, which show a gain of $1,089,000 as com- 
pared to the amount held last week. The banks now hold $11,971,150 in 
specie and legal tenders above the lawful amount required, against $10,815,- 
325 the week previous—a gain of $1,153,825. The following are the state- 
ments for the past two weeks: 


Jane 7. June 14. Differences. 
ERC ee ane eee $277,418,800 $277.714 400 Inc. $295.600 
RRS Sr se iey Arey rn 25.984 S00 26,967,600 Inc. 982,800 
Circulation . 27 434 100 27.402 700 bec, 31,400 
Deposits Tae 214,475.800 218,171,100 Inc. 3.695 300 
beyal tende rs. 45,308,000 46,397,000 Inc. 1,089,000 





The following shows the relation between the total reserve and the total 
liabilities: 








June 7 June 14, Differences. 
ee A eo od Sas $25,924,800 $26,967,600 Inc, $982,800 
BT NIN, ots cevivandacanececustvanus 45,308,000 46 397,0 0 Inc. 1,089 00G 
Ee er err: » 71.292.800 $73,364,620 Inc. $2,071,800. 
GI ois cau higcnndasdenangecsenna $27,434.100 27,402,700 Dec. $31.400 
OTN oon 5 ccna ererceacecaccetcens cede 214,475 800 218,171,100 luc. 3,695,300 
NT IE estas cd cai cssivocscness $241,909,900 $245,573,800 Inc. $3,653 900 
25 per cent. rewerve............. seeouens 60,477. 475 61,393,450 
Excess over legal reserve................ 10,815,325 11,971,150 Inc. 1,155,825 

The following table separates the National from the State banks: 
National, State. Total. 
ee TT SERRE E ee Pen $239,681,900 $88,029,500 $277, 714,400 
reenter eee ee eee ere 24 817.900 2,149 7 26,987 600 
Legal te “nd Micesd Geusbnctdesdensdideckdes 40. 557,200 5.839,800 46,397,000 
Dep I . 6:05-60600d cons ecdecahs éuuabeesbeced 188,514,800 29,656,400 218,171,100 
i eee ee eee 27.359. 700 43,000 27 402,700 
Percentage of reserve to total liabilities... 30 28-100 p.c. 26 90-100 p.c. 29 87-100 p.c. 


The week opened with a very weak and bearish feeling in the stock mar- 
ket, which culminated, for the time being at least, in a general decline on 
Weduesday of from 1 to 4°, per cent. The stocks most seriously affected 
by the drop in prices were C. C. and I. C., Milwaukee and St. Paul common, 
aud Western Union Telegraph, which, as compared to Monday’s opening 
quotations, fell off 353, 45g, and 31g per cent. respectively. The balance of 
the list held up considerably better, but the declive was sufficient to 
earry Rock Island down’ to 1073{, Lake Shore to 9014, Central and 
Iindson to 100!3, and Union Pacific to 26°4. On Thursday the news came 
from London that the bank rate had been lowered to 6 per cent., and im- 
mediately things commenced to improve, with very good buyers in the 
market. The improvement which took place Thursday continued through- 
out lriday aud Saturday, being most marked in Central and Hudson, Lake 
Shore, Western Union Telegraph, and Milwaukee and St. Paul. A con- 
siderable short interest seemed to have been made at and during the decline 
in Western Union, and the subsequent covering of this short interest aided 
materially in sending the price up to the quotations at the close of Friday. 
Lake Shore, with a ive months’ dividend earned, selling at about 90, was a 
temptation to good buyers, who seem to have availed themselves of the 
‘pportunity to lay in a supply. There has been, for quite a long time, many 
doubts expressed as to the Lake Shore road paying its dividend, and these 





stock, 

In the investment stocks, such as Chicago, Burlington, and Quincy, and 
Michigan Central, over which there has been a cioud hovering for the past 
thirty days, an improved feeling prevails. These two stocks have suffered 
by reason of the action of the managements for the past five years in ‘‘not 
letting well enough alone,” aud going on building and leasing new lines of 
road, which has not met with favor among all of their stockholders. There 
is no doubt that these new lines or branches have been a drag upon 
the main roads; indeed, to such an extent as to use up a large amount of 
the net earnings of the companies. It will be remembered that the Chicago, 
Burlington, and Quincy and Michigan Central both paid their last dividends 
in stock ivstead of cash. At present prices, however, both stocks are not 
dear, aud with good management there is every reason to look for a long 
period of prosperity. 

Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western continues firm at about 106, Dela- 
ware and Iiudson Canal at 118! to 11914, and New Jersey Central at 1061 
to 107. 


The following shows the highest and lowest sales of the leading stocks 
at the Stock Exchange for the week ending June 14, 1873: 

















Monday. | Tuesday. Wed‘day.| Thursday Friday. |Saturday. Sales Sh's 

N.Y.C.& a Ban. 1093, 101% 100% boys 10034 100% 100% 101 10'% 10214 “101% 102% 59,706 
Lake Shore. | Wg 7 91% | 914 91% 9% gig ¥2%, 9.4% 93% 53,200 
Brie... ee : : , eis 634 | 63 63% 3% 63% 6% 65% G4 65% 31,700 
P ic eS inde SRlcnet: CM Esnsseadiane .. 1 eet Pree 

Union Pacific ett? ZK W3¢ Ww Qk! WY 27%, 25% 23 | <7% 28%] B73 2% 42,900 
Chi & N. cooeel Ce 1 | O® i+. 734) 7 DF  Tisestakcees | seeeeeeeeleeeeeeeess , 
Do. com SBA BH! RI B4)4) 84 as ee) Serer (eee 100 
N.J Central......| OH WT Gig 10. |10634 107 "110634 107" "10634 10636]. .......... - 100 
Rock Island.. - | 10°36 108% | 107% 108%%):084% 109 108% 10934 109 109%! 51.800 
Mil. & St. Pau!....| 53% | 4956 5 %| BOX Hd) 50% Bls| 51X53 112 600 
‘ | WX TK) TL Thy! 72 d 2180 

| G4 66 | G54 66%, (6X 67% 674 6x1 | 19,100 

° s 8% SX 105% | 105% 106 | 10554 106 j10) x 105% | 6.20 

bined 24% 2%, We We! Wie wzkl Be vel Wy 2% 2h 700 

SRE * q | | 265 37%| 37% 58% pa $94| B32 89% 400 
26% 28k] 2736 2934] 2914 20 400 

Lescqnemna ‘| S14 RK] 8 36 Bais, 73N 8636) 8536 6s 224.00 

89% 40K1 391% 40%! 3944 4054' 39% 40%) $5,600 








jovernment securities have remained strong, with a scarcity of bonds 
and a constant demand for what are on the market from the foreign bankers. 
The calling in of $20,000,000 5-20’s before noticed has had the effect of 
strengthening quotations. 

State bonds are inactive, with. the transactions mostly confined to Ten- 
nessees, which are up to 7994 and 7914 for the old and new issues respectively. 
Mr. Reverdy Johuson will shortly ne in Baltimore his opinion as to the 
legal right of the holders of what are known as North Carolina special-tax 
bonds to procure the collection of taxes for the payment of tho interest 
upon them. 

Railroad bonds of the better class are in good demaud at the Stock 
Exchange, and prices towards the close of the week improved. The default 
of a number of new railroads in the payment of interest upon their bonds 
causes more than the usual scrutiny to be exercised by investors in making 
purchases. The payment of July interest and dividends will cause a strong 
deinand for first-class bonds and securities of all kinds, and the improvement 
noticed this week will undoubtedly continue for such as are beyond avy 
doubt as regards safety. The New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road Company, in anticipation of such demand, have advertised, inviting bids 
for $2,000,000 of the 7 per cent. currency bonds of that Company until July 2, 
when the bids will be acecpted or declined as suits the interest of the Com- 
pany. As the $10,000,000 6 per cent. gold sterling bonds are said to have 
been recently negotiated in London at about 110 in currency, some idea can 
be formed as to the price which the managers of the Company expect to 
obtain for the 7 per cent. currency bords now offered. 

The favorable advices received from abroad, in addition to the large re- 
cent disbursements of gold by the Treasury, in paying off the called 5-20’s, 
have been too much for the gold clique, who have been obliged to allow the 
price to drop to 116 against 118, the closing price last week. The falling off 
in the importations was not looked for; but, on the contrary, the clique, 
from all that we can learn, confidently expected continued gold shipments 
during the summer months as a means of paying our foreign debts. They 
seem to have been disappointed ‘in all their calculations, and are undoubt- 
ediy left with more gold on their hands than they can market. It is to be 
hoped that they will have to keep it. At all events, it will require all 


the well-known ability of the clique managers to get out of their present 
position without great loss. 

The imports for the week ending June 14 at this port amounted to 
$6,218,013, and the eustom receipts for the week wero $1,864,254. 

















